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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


An Authentic Statement of Facts con- 
nected with the Interior Management of 
Drury Lane Theatre for the last three 
Seasons ; together with an Appendix of 
Documents. London 1818. pp. 85. 

This is an anonymous pamphlet in vin- 
dication of Mr. Peter Moore and his co- 
adjutors in the Sub-Committee, and in 
accusation of Mr. Douglas Kinnaird and 
Mr. George Lamb, and, incidentally, of 
Mr. Kean, Mr. Raymond, Mr. H. John- 
ston, and Mr. George Robins. We do not 
say but that the better part of valour, dis- 
cretion, was shewn by the author in not 
putting his name upon the title page, 
but we should have been more satisfied 
with his ‘ Statement,’ had he, by honestly 
describing himself, proved his compe- 
tency, from situation or circumstances, to 
publish that which might be relied on as 
authentic and derived from the fountain 
head—muddy and troubled as its waters 
are. That many of his facts are well 
founded is not unknown to us; but 
there are many which stagger our be- 
lief, while they, at the same time, serve 
as the foundations for very fallacious and 
inconclusive arguments. There is more- 
over a want of particularity, which would 
not only have stamped ‘ truth’ upon 
several of the assertions, but would have 
greatly enhanced their value as data 
upon which to reason respecting the 
mismanagement of the theatre. 

The gist of this performance may be 
roughly summed up to be a charge that 
Mr. Kinnaird and Mr. Lamb, like the 
two Kings of Brentford smelling at one 
nosegay, domineered over Drury Lane 
for the season following Mr. Whitbread’s 
death: that the other Subs being then 
determined to be sub two of their own 
body no more, “ the blood of Douglas” 
could no longer “ protect itself ;’ and 
after an ineffectual attempt at coalition 
with Mr. Lamb, the latter consented to 
be sole manager, and accepted his drama- 
tic seat, as Sir Francis Burdett did his 
political seat for Westminster, abandon- 
ing his original colleague: that Mr. 
Lamb now reigned for nearly two sea- 
sons, alone, as despotic in single as he 
had been in duumviral power: that the 
rest of the Committee, all this while, 
occupied their innocent lives with pid- 
dling over the accounts, looking to the 
farthings in tradesmen's bills, and check- 
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ing the lavish expenditure of chalk for 
dancers, and white paper for snow- 
storms, &c.: that Mr. Lamb did every 
thing of his own authority, appointed 
managers, selected pieces for represen- 
tation, ordered their mode of being got 
up, and wasted more at one sic volo sic 
jubeo than the starvelings of the Commit- 
tee could save in a season: that when 
thwarted he always threatened to resign, 
which invariably brought the incipient 
rebels to (their senses, we were going to 
say, but that would be a mistake, and 
we must write to) subjection: that Mr. 
Kean would not submit to the stage- 
management of Mr. H. Johnston (this 
monstrous imperium in imperio, and its 
ruinous effects, were originally noticed and 
condemned in the Literary Gazette ;) but 
in all the plays in which he performed had 
the supreme direction, the consequence 
of which was many acts of most scanda- 
lous tyranny, and an expenditure of in- 
credible sums upon dresses “ to adorn 
his body : ” and, finally, we think, though 
the subject is twice alluded to with be- 
coming delicacy, that Mr. Lamb en- 
gaged a great number of ladies, whose 
maintenance ‘‘ became encumbrances on 
the Treasury.”— We do not like to enter 
too minutely into parish business, and 
therefore we give this latter affirmation as 
we find it, and shall add the author’s 
caveat thereto, viz. 

It is in my power to substantiate this 
proposition also, by an enumeration of 
facts; but I am restrained from so doing by 
feclings of delicacy. 

Now this is being really very cruel 
towards the whole body of female per- 
formers at Drury Lane Theatre ;—it 
shews the writer to be a male Mrs. Can- 
dour, and his pamphlet a School for 
Scandal. 

We have thus enumerated the chief 
allegations and insinuations of this pro- 
duction, and however it may obtain as- 
sent to the dictum of Mr. Lamb's mis- 
management, we think it impossible to 
agree to its position respecting the entire 
passiveness of Mr. Moore and his co- 
labourers during all the period of alleged 
misrule. The ousting of Mr. Kinnaird, 
a strong measure, and a multitude of 
letters and documents of public no- 
toriety, demonstrate that Mr. Moore 
by no means confined his exertions to 
the finance department, and left Mr. 





Lamb at full liberty to annihilate the 





character of the Company, and destroy 
the public opinion of the judgment which 
superintended the performances. No, Mr. 
Moore was at least co-efficient in the 
business of degrading the drama. His 
plodding capacity seized all the little 
points which the grand monarque’s more 
enlarged mind left untouched ; and be- 
tween the classical and the commercial, 
the poetical and the calculating as- 
sailants, the foul deed was most tho- 
roughly perpetrated. Never did the 
world see such bad plays as they brought 
out; never did London behold the ta- 
lents which really belonged to a com- 
pany so misemployed and _bedevilled 
(though even in the composition of the 
Company there were great original ab- 
surdity and error ;) never were the ex- 
ternal concerns of a Theatre so exactly 
squared with the internal in misconduct ; 
and rarely has the entire want of success 
so perfectly corresponded with the entire 
want of desert. 


Mr. Lamb resigned early in the last 
season ; but the author asserts that he 
had entailed all the subsequent evils of 
the year upon the House. This is evi- 
dently not the fact, and Mr. Lamb, in 
his letter of resignation (Nov. 10th,) 
distinctly assigns, as causes for his retir- 
ing, and reprobates several of those pro- 
ceedings, which, then in embryo, were 
afterwards carried into extctition to the 
indelible disgrace of the tre. Mr. 
Earle’s Opera was one of these precious 
farragoes,for the sin of representing which 
Mr. Lamb is at least not responsible, since 
he says it “ has been ordered into re- 
hearsal without my knowledge ;” and 
this very act, independent of a multitude 
of others, as well as the passing of Reso- 
lutions, P’y-laws, &c. clearly establishes 
the fact that Mr. Lamb was not the sin- 
gle despotic ruiner of the concern which 
the writer endeavours to represent him. 
So far from it, there was even “ a new 
plan of management set on foot by two 
members of the Committee during his 
absence from town, and -without the 
least previous intimation to him, or, as 
he believed, to his two other colleagues. 


What then must inevitably have been, 
and what really was the result of all 
this scrambling for managerial supe- 
riority; and of all the changes, caprices, 
undermining and counter-plotting, to 
which such a variety of views, and inter- 
ests, and projects of patronage, led? It is 
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almost unnecessary to answer the ques- 
tion—public disappointment, and the 
downfall of Drury Lane Theatre ; a con- 
viotion of the utter incapacity of those 
who regulated its literary and dramatic 
movements, of the extravagance, taste- 
lessness, arrogance, obstinacy, and in- 
eonsistency, of its whole government. 
It required not to add to this the pre- 
cipitating influence of Mr. Kean’s per- 
versities, his broils with the stage ma- 
nager, and all the feuds and bick- 
erjngs among the other performers, 
which rose out of such a system. In the 
end there were more managers than 
obedient dischargers of their duty ; an, 
as was at the time frequently stated in 
this paper, and now repeated in the,pub- 
lication before us, the strangest aggre- 

of Committee-men, busy-bodies 
from without, actors, printers, carpen- 
ters, and clowns, was formed into a dis- 
cordant mass to determine on the merits 
or demerits of presented pieces, and di- 
rect the other affairs of our National 
Theatre. Confusion became worse con- 
founded—plays were ordered to be re- 
hearsed, and soon after thrown aside 
without ostensible motive—parts were 
cast and recast, and generally ended in 
being ill cast—in fine, the silliest possi- 
ble things were done in the worst pos- 
sible manner, till this once favourite re- 
sort of amusement was literally deserted 
—people in the streets would not accept, 
gratis, tickets of admission. 

Now it is impossible to lay all this 
imbecility and blundering on the shoul- 
ders of Mr: Lamb—He ceased to direct 
eafly in Nevember, and able successors 
would have found some opportunity or 
other to let out the secret of their com- 
petency during the six busy succeeding 
months. But no such matter; that se- 
cret is still kept by the Sub-Committee 
with masonic inviolability. It is a light 
which shines only on the initiated few, 
and is altogether hid from the public at 


It is not our intention to enter mi- 
nutely into any part of this pamphiet, 
which, if it succeeds in blackening the 
* domination’ of Messrs. Kinnaird and 
Lamb, obviously fails in its secondary 
object of white-washing the other mem- 
ber of the Committee. Its attack on the 
memory of Mr. Raymond must revolt 
all good feelings; but as it has been 
triumphautly repelled by his son,* we 





e We may notice en samt the exposure of 
‘the publication of an altered and garbled [etter 
as part of the correspondence between Messrs. 
-Moare and Raymond, and meant to throw odium 
on the latter, Surely, if this arose from-accident, 
it ought to beso explained ; for, tf it sprung from 
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need not dwell upon it. Mr. Raymond 
had more of the sound tact and know- 
ledge of management about him, than 
all the members of all the Committees 
put together—he understood the public 
trim, and we question whether even the 
extravagance of the Chinese saloon did 
not put money into the treasury. Mon- 
sters are fully as much run after as no- 
velties of purer kinds, and a woman with 
two heads would attract more persons to 
see her than a living Venus de Medicis. 
We certainly disliked that folly, as we 
do many connected with the stage, 
which yet draw crowds of admirers, or 
contemners—the same thing in the ac- 
count books of a theatre, for they pay 
alike who come to gratify their curiosity 
or shew their taste by disapproving. — 
We do not know of ourselves, whether 
Mr. H. Johnston was a sufficient or in- 
sufficient manager, but we do not think 
the writer's objection to his appoint- 
ment, viz. his not being an actor of the 
first class, valid. It is seldom that the 
best actor of a corps makes the best 
manager, with whose duties acting 
has nothing to do, unless, he being 
a first-rate performer, may sacrifice, 
as Mr. Kean appears to have done, 
every other thing and person to himself. 
For a good manager is wanted an active, 
shrewd, intelligent, conciliatory, and yet 
firm man, possessed not only of great 
information on dramatic affairs, but great 
knowledge of the real world—in short, 
a man not very unlike Mr. Fawcett, at 
the other house, whose excellent comic 
and pathetic powers are the least of his 
recommendations to the station he has 
there so long and advantageously filled. 
—Mr. Robins we leave to defend him- 
self. He is the Thor of the opposite 
party, and fearful with his hammer. 
Being accustomed to knock things down 
irrecoverably, it seems to be quite a new 
fancy in him to try to recover a thing 
which others have so completely knock- 
ed down. Perhaps it is all envy;—he 
did not like Messrs. Lamb or Moore’ en- 
croaching en his professional habits. 
Having delivered our sentiments freely 
of the present Directors and of Mr. Kean, 
it fs but justice to state our grounds of 
condemnation. With regard to the Sub- 
Committee we are weekly compelled, by 
their absurd measures, to place their un- 
fitness upon record; but even their ad- 
vorate, whose work we are examining, 
confirms the sentence. When the non- 
interfering Committee, he tells us, consi- 
dering Mr. Lamb’s ruinous engagements, 
Had formed the resolution to take the 





design. we have vo language to characterise so 
ungenesous an artifice. 


AND 


future arrangements under their own col- 
lective care, assuredly such a resolution on 
their part was not only justifiable but im- 
perative. They saw that this was the com- 
mencement of Mr. Lamb’s third season of 
management, and that it promised to be as 
prolific of disaster as either of the two pre- 
ceding seasons. 

What was justifiable and imperative on 
these legal guardians of the property and 
funds of Drury Lane in 1817, was 
equally justifiable and imperative in 1816 
and 1815. If then they only did their 
duty at last, it is a confession that they 
neglected it for the two preceding sea- 
sons ‘ prolific in disaster,’ when they are 
painted as allowing full swoop to the 
mad expenditure and managerial insa- 
nity of Mr. Lamb. Mr. Moore even lent 
him shares to qualify him for this offi- 
cial devastation. Their defender has placed 
the Committee in this dilemma, and they 
must get out of it how they can. One 
anecdote may enable the public to judge 
of the petty tyranny exercised in all the 
minor concerns of the Theatre. It is 
usual for even the second and third rate 
performers to have certain privileges to 
admit their friends occasionally, when it 
is foreseen that the house will not be 
crowded. The use of or abstinence from 
this privilege was wont to be announced 
by a board hung up during the forenoon’s 
rehearsals, with the words ‘ Orders ad- 
mitted,” or ‘* No orders admitted,” as the 
box-book and other circumstances indi- 
cated a numerous or scanty audience in 
the evening. The author has told us of 
Mr. Lamb's despotism ; now for his own 
favourite, Mr. Peter Moore's. One day, 
during rehearsal, that gentleman came 
upon the stage, and called for a ladder, 
a large nail, and a hammer. These 
being brought, he placed the ladder 
up to the board we have described, 
turned its outside round to the inscrip- 
tion of No Orders admitted, and without 
considering the habits, the feelings, or the 
prescriptive rights of the underlings who 
gazed at him, and in their secret souls 
wished the ladder had another sort of 
termination, he deliberately, of his own 
authority, nailed it to the wall. Such an 
act needs no comment; and we turn to 
Mr. Kean, whose conduct we repre- 
hended at the period, being then in- 
formed of the anecdotes now made pub- 
lic in the “‘ Statement of Facts.” 

A very few years ago, Mr. Kean was a 
poor stroller playing in a barn, and sub- 
ject to all the moving accidents of that 
grotesque and melancholy life.t He has 
since been raised to the pinnacle of fame 


+ We mention this out of no disrespect: we 
honour men who raise themselves from obscu- 











rity by the force of talent, 
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and fortune,— which ought to have 
taught him to do, not what he is describ- 


ed to have done in the following cases. | P° 


His presumption went so far, that in 
the bills for his benefit he set down the 
name of Miss Byrne, one of the most 
sweet and promising musicians of the 
present day, as one of the common cho- 
rus singers. A Miss Macauley made a 
very auspicious debut, and was likely to 
succeed tolerably well in the grand aim 
of all performers, that of pleasing the 
metropolis ; but, to blight all her hopes, 
Mr. Kean refused to play with her asecond 
uight (page 37.) It is true he afterwards 
retracted, in consequence of the ‘ ear- 
nest entreaties’ of the Committee; but 
what are we to think of a person who- 
could for a moment endure the idea of 
blasting all the prospects of a contempo- 
rary, because—she was taller than he liked 
his heroines to be! There is another story 
of a tragedy, entitled Romana, which, 
after several rehearsals, was doomed to 
the shelf, without a trial, from Mr. Kean 
declaring that ‘it would not go through 
the fourth act” (page 38.) Thus the 
fairest hopes of the unfortunate author 
were extinguished, and the reason as- 
signed is, that though Mr. Kean had the 
principal character, yet there happened 
to be a 


Part of an interesting Page committed to 
Miss Kelly, and when she studied it, and 
collected upon it all the powers of her 
wonderful genius, she gave the character 
so prominent a station on the canvas, that 
the tragedy was soon neglected in the quar- 
ter where it stood in need of most encou- 
ragement ! ! 


Is this possible ? 

A prose tragedy, written by a lady of 
distinguished literary reputation, expe- 
rienced a similar fate ;—Mr. Kean be- 
ing of opinion “ it would not go through 
the second act” (page 40,) though the 
Committee greatly admired it. 


These are very grave imputations 
upon Mr. Kean, and we trust that being 
thus distinctly and publicly stated, that 
actor will think it due to his patrons to 
answer, and, if he can, refute them. If 
he does not, the character given of him 
in the Pamphlet will attach most un- 
pleasantly to him. 

The special management with which he 
was honoured, rendered ‘him a spoiled and 
wayward child. It could not be revoked, 
when its tendency was even actually found 
calamitous on the stage, and oppressive in 
-the Green Room. Gifted with a new scep- 
tre, he, as might have been almost natu- 
rally expected in such a situation [ why, na- 
turally ? if he had common sense or com- 
mon principle ?] contracted a self-idolisi 
disposition, He began to abhor the al 





of that applause which was meant for any 
other actor but himself, and, as he had the 
wer, he exercised the will, of throwing 
into a transient shade all the musical and 
comic strength of the Company— 

And tragic too! He became, as we 
stated in our Numbers at the time, the 
very ‘ Bottom the Weaver’ of Drury Lane. 
He sang, he danced, he played tragedy 
and comedy, and farce, and melo-drame, 
he revelled in vanity. If new trage- 
dians of any talents were brought out, 
they were played to in so shameful a 
manner, that they had not the slightest 
chance of distinguishing themselves ; and 
we remember being so much disgusted 
on one occasion, when a debutant, Mr. 
David Fisher, was insulated and thrown 
upon himself without support by his fel- 
low-performers in the play, that we pub- 
licly reproved Mrs. Bartley and Mr. 
Wallack for their carelessness towards 
him, involving, as it did great, disrespect 
to the audience. But the effects of the 
pernicious disorganization which pre- 


‘vailed in every branch were not limited 


to the evils we have specified ;—they 
pervaded the Committee-room, the stage, 
the green-room, and they weakened or 
ruined every effort behind and before the 
scenes, in private and in public. 

The author of the Pamphlet seems to 
augur more favourably of the present 
authorities. Having failed in his attempt 
to exonerate them from their share in 
the past misconduct, we confess that 
we cannot participate in his expecta- 
tions. They have begun the season 
ill; and if it be true, that instead of 
sterling plays and actors of known ex- 
cellence, we are to have a course of end- 
less novelties in the performances and 
the performers, we will venture to pre- 
dict that the failure will be signal. But 
this is a subject which will come to be 
considered in our usual criticisms, and 
we are released from the task of length- 
ening this Review by animadvering upon 
it now. 

As.throwing a good deal, though of 
oblique, light upon the affairs of the 
Theatre, and as containing many curious 
facts, this publication deserves a place 
on the table of every one interested in 
the drama. Its style is a little inflated, 
but upon the whole it is amusing. We 
wish, too, it had spoken out about the 
ladies, and not treated the green-room in 
this respect with the secresy which be- 
longs to a Haram ! ! 





A Vindication of the University of Cam- 
bridge, from the Reflections of Sir J. E. 
Smith, President of the Linnean So- 
ciety, &c. By the Rev. J. H. Monk, 
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Regius Professor of Greek, &e¢. Lon- 
don, 1818. pp.’95. 


Sir J. E. Smith, it seems, aspires to the 
chair of the Professor of Botany at Cam- 
bridge, in the probably not distant eyent 
of a vacancy; and has endeavoured to 
be introduced, as a preliminary step, to 
the office of Dr. Walker's Reader, to 
give in that capacity a course or coursés 
of lectures to the students at the Univer- 
sity. Now this Gentleman, justly cele- 
brated as he is for botanical knowledge, 
is not a member of the University where 
he desires to teach, and is a dissenter 
from the Church of England, and in- 
competent to subscribe the Articles, as 
required of all those who accept situea- 
tions of trust and importance ia that 
learned body. Notwithstanding these: 
impediments, Sir James has written a 
pamphlet to prove that his election is 
eligible; in reply to which, the author 
before us has stood up to confute his ar- 
guments, and shew that the University 
ought rather to prefer talents within 
itself, and a person conforming to the 
established religion. 

The point at issue belongs more pecu- 
liarly to the University than to us to de- 
cide upon—we scarcely feel authorised 
to offer an opinion. But we may state 
of this pamphlet, that it is ably written. 
It may enter too minutely into details 
for the general reader, but the question 
is assuredly of too high consequence to 
Cambridge to be dismissed without, a 
most thorough scrutiny of all its forms 
and bearings. The author is strong 
without rudeness, and often severe with- 
out asperity. He does not appear to have 
left any part of his subject untouched, 
and if he has not adorned, he has forti- 
fied his positions. 

Neither our limits nor our inclination 
tempt us into the controversy—it is 
enough that we have mentioned its 
nature. But as we generally try to ex- 
tract some piece of useful informatiqn 
from the works we review, we shall en- 
deavour to do so, even from the dry 
field of scholastic contention, by annex- 


ing a very brief history of the Botanical 
Professorship at Cambridge. 

In the year 1724, a Grace passed the 
Senate, pranting the eee ns of Bo- 
tanical Professor to Richard Bradley, ‘Esq. 


F.R.S. (reeently so much bi | itito 
notice as the supposed inventor of the ka- 
tatioanage,) a horticulturist eminently dis- 
tinguished by his publications, whe had ua- 
dertaken to construct at his own expense a 
en, an object greatly desired 


botanical 

at Cambridge. It Iie tile by lanposteg 
Mr. Bradley obtain is title 

on the credulity of the University: ‘he 


took no steps, and seems to have had 
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no intention to fulfil his promises: we 
hear, indeed, of his — given one 
course of lectures at the Bull Inn in 1723, 
but it was on the Materia Medica, not 
on botany. It is asserted in different 
places, that he was a person who disgraced 
considerable scientific attainments by a de- 
praved moral character. The senate at his 
death resolved to appoint a successor by 
election; and accordingly chose John 
Martyn, the well-known editor of Virgil, 
who was a member of the University, 
though not a graduate. This election took 
place in 1732-3. Mr. Martyn lectured 
only two years, and in 1761 resigned the 
Professorship, when his son, the present 
Professor (then M.A. and Fellow of Sidney 
College) was chosen to succeed his father. 


Such is the short annals of the Botani- 
cal Professorship at Cambridge, which 
has now existed nearly a century, and 
we wish we could add, has produced 
great improvements in that pleasing 
science. 





Wosan; or Minor Maxims. A Sketch. 
London 1818. 2 vols. 12mo. 


(Concluded.) 


Among the friends of Mrs. Egerton is 
a Mrs. Barbara Maude, whose society is 
eagerly courted, although she is not 

_ possessed of any of the brilliant attain- 
ments which are generally supposed to 
be necessary to those who would excel 
in conversation. The cause is thus ex- 
plained :— 

It was the manner not the matter of Mrs. 
Barbara’s discourses that possessed the 
charm to please—the inveterate, incurable 
habit of looking always on the most cheer- 

“ful side of events, on the most amiable 
points of character—this was the whole se- 
cret of the maiden’s winning elequence. 
Talk of the weather, she never failed to 
remember the past sunshine rather than the 
past gloom—to anticipate calms and not 
storms; a passing shower or pending tem- 

st was certain to make her remark that 
ne weather always followed foul; and that 
tomorrow's serenity and beauty might over- 
pay the roughness and cloudiness of to-day. 
wo days after the twenty-first of Decem- 
ber she began her dissertation on the charm 
of lengthening days, and with the first snow- 
drop commenced her anticipations of the 
approaching spring. She welcomed a bois- 
terous gale, because it would certainly dis- 
sipate all unwholesome air; and she bore 
the summer-heat with more than patience, 
—with delight, because it would deli- 
ciously flavour the fruit and ripen the corn. 

Were the frailties of her acquaintances 
the theme of conversation, she was sure on 
the instant to recollect their merits, and as 
sure to make the latter outweigh the for- 
mer. Was she told of the ill-natured ob- 


servations passed on her own defects, she 
immediately set some remembered kind- 
negs against the satire, or acknowledged its 


justice ;-in either case escaping the sensa- 
tions of anger and vexation. 


This propensity to blunt the thorns that 
strew the path of life, and to extract the 
sweets from all its flowers, accompanied 
her every hour, and in every act. If she 
took a short walk into the village or across: 
the heath, she encountered more agreeable 
events, and beheld more pleasing objects, 
than Smellfungus would have discovered in 
a voyage round the world. Half an hour’s 
chat with her after one of these little ex- 
cursions was as enlivening as a fairy tale; 
she had met with so much goodness—she 
had experienced so much kindness—she 
had witnessed so much beauty and so much 
novelty! flowers bloomed fair and breathed 
sweet in unprecedented perfection; the 
verdure of fields and trees was never be- 
fore so lovely—the lambs sported on pur- 
pose to please her, and the birds warbled 
with unwonted melody—one neighbour had 
been so courteous to her, another so atten- 
tive! she had been cheered with the view 
of a happy and united family, or informed 
by the conversation of some intelligent 
individual— she had learned resignation 
from the patient, or moderation from the 
prosperous; even if some mischance at- 
tended the expedition, she was so absorbed 
in delightful gratitude that the evil was no 
greater, or the succour so unexpected, that 
she had no time to waste in lamentations 
on the irrevocable disaster. 


The visit of Egerton to a distant friend 
gives an opportunity to the author, of 
which she has most ably availed herself, 
to exhibit the unhappiness of an ill-re- 
gulated family. We subjoin a very 
small portion of this admirable descrip- 
tion :— 


The dinner was scarcely removed, scarcely 
was the luxurious dessert, served in superb 
cut-glass, placed on the table, when three 
fine children rushed into the room. With- 
out looking at parent or friend they sprang 
towards the table, and their eager eyes 
wandered over every delicacy. 

“‘ Tf you touch any thing, I shall cer- 
tainly turn you out of the room that mo- 
menc,” said Mrs. Courtney, in a tone of 
gentle authority. 

The little ones shewed their sense of her 
firmness by each immediately seizing on its 
favourite cake or fruit. he syrup of 
sweetmeats ran through the fingers of a 
rosy girl, devouring a preserved peach ; one 
boy was nearly choked by cramming a rich 
macaroon into his ,mouth, and -the other 
stood on tiptoe to grasp the centre pine- 
apple. : 

he lady again exerted her judicious au- 
authority. ‘*‘ My sweet Augustus, do not 
bite that pine, it will hurt your mouth.” 

But sweet Augustus has been so often 
told, both by mother and nurse, that he 
would be huri, cut, burnt, and poisoned, by 
things that upon trial neither hurt, cut, 
burnt, nor poisoned him, that without hesi- 
tation he bit the pine, wounded his lip, and 





roared most manfully, 








Mrs. Courtney, with great sweetness, pa- 
cified the weeping boy, and with amiable 
** maternal tenderness” gave each darling 
all it asked for, prettily remarking that for 
her part she always preferred ‘‘ gentle mea- 
sures.” She was still smiling in all the 
erage of ‘* maternal tenderness,” when 
her little girl, stooping at the command of 
her mother to pick up a fallen glove, struck 
mamma’s nose with her head. 

Now, whether the blow acted, as the 
collision of some other bodies, by eliciting 
fire, we know not; but in a moment the 
mild beam of maternal fondness was dis- 
placed by the fiery ep of anger—a smart 
box on the ear of the unintentional offender 
was given by the delicate hand so lately 
patting the cheek in playful caress; and as 
all hope of pacification was now at an end, 
the lady retired with her roaring tric—one 
screaming from the blow received, and the 
others from the blows expected; as they 
seemed to have a notion that when mamma 
once began boxing, she generally let the 
joke go round—in short, that they would 
be beaten because mamma was angry, not 
because they deserved to be beaten. 

The absurdity which prompts people 
of all ranks to emulate their superiors, is 
warmly reprobated. It is very judi- 
ciously observed :— 

We hear it perpetually remarked, that no- 
thing can be pleasanter than sociable par- 
ties free from ceremony and undue ex- 
pense. Then why not give sociable par- 
ties free from ceremony and undue ex- 
“raged ‘* Because nobody does.” A nota- 

le reason, truly; and one that will conti- 
nue to act for ever if somebody does not 
commence another system. Why not be 
that somebody, and begin a new era in the 
annals of friendly communication? Give 
dinners without superfluities, and suppers 
without profusion—attempt not elegancies 
beyond your rank, nor luxuries beyond 
your fortune—admire and participate in the 
splendour of your opulent associates, but 
content yourself with the simplicity = gf 
priate to your humbler fate; you will at 
east escape envy, unless of your modesty 
and good sense (not that we often hear of 
this direction of that passion.) 

Do you fear by such measures to lose 
your pretensions to taste and opulence? 
We fancy it will not be the first time that 
we shall incur the risk of being censured 
for blunt honesty, when we say, that in our 
opinion such pretensions are as effectually 
annulled by clumsy imitation of arrange- 
ments beyond our means, as by a total re- 
signation of them. The only difference 
that we can perceive between those who 
give humble little entertainments, and 
those who give awkward grand galas, is, 
that the first are respected, and the last ri- 
diculed. Our readers can choose for them- 
selves to which class they think proper to 
belong. 

As a specimen of the reasoning powers 
of the author, we cannot refrain from 
extracting the following passage, which 
evinces great originality of thinking, 
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and considerable command of lan- 


It has long been a question with us, whe- 
ther the superiority of virtue is more con- 
spicuous in sharing the sorrows of ‘ the 
house of mourning,’ or in joining the gaiety 
of § the house of feasting.’ 

We are very ready to concede that ‘ there 
is a sadness that amendeth the heart,’ and 
that in a moral and religious point of view 
‘sorrow,’ so far as it relates to the amelio- 
ration of character and temper, ‘ is better 
than laughter ;’ for sorrow humbles and 
softens, whilst laughter induces presump- 
tion and insensibility. But we doubt whe- 
ther the human heart displays greater vir- 
tue in selecting scenes of misery, than in 
sharing seasons of felicity—in other words, 
which is the nobler effort of sympathy, to 
participate in the adversity or in the pros- 
perity of our neighbour. 

The superintending mercy that formed 
the soul of man, fitted it to relish most 
keenly those emotions that should most 
sanaday conduce to the general welfare. 

lence, the sentiment of pity, that leads 

one human being to sympathize in the sor- 
rows of another, is a feeling so soothing and 
agreeable as to attract him to the ss 
ance of this pleasurable duty, and amply to 
repay him for all the exertion it demands. 
When the breast commiserates another’s 
woe, there is little, if any, bitterness min- 
gled with our compassion ; and what little 
may exist is quickly supplanted by the con- 
soling conviction that we are ameliorating 
the afflictions we deplore. Even the con- 
sciousness of a superiority of fate may 
cause a sense of exultation in some minds, 
and of thankfulness in others (each accord- 
ing to its peculiar temperament) to assist 
In opposing the inroads of grief, and to 
sustain the spirit amid scenes of foreign 
distress. Here we see we are actually con- 
stituted to feel a degree of satisfaction in 
sympathizing with the sorrows of our neigh- 
bour, and that the act increases our self- 
love and self-consequence, whilst it gratifies 
our benevolence. Is there any heroism, 
therefore—any eminence of virtue, in ful- 
filling so pleasurable, so repaying a duty? 

When we go to the house of feasting, and 
rejoice with the fortunate, the favoured, a 
very different train of emotion is awakened : 
we are ushered into scenes of prosperity— 
we have to congratulate those as above us 
who were perhaps once below us, or once 
upon a level with us, or who, bya felici- 
tous coincidence of circumstances, have 
always been above us, rising from exalta- 
ton to exaltation. If self-love is the strong- 
est principle of the human soul (as, we be- 
lieve, is universally admitted) is that most 
powerful sentiment wounded or soothed by 
the view of another’s extraordinary success ? 
Are we humbled or elevated by the un- 
avoidable contrast of our less splendid for- 
tunes? Is it pleasant, by gratulations, to 
add triumphs to the triumphant ? Iss it agree- 
able even tacitly to acknowledge inferiority 
* desert or good fortune? Is not the self- 

ove unplanted in us, directly opposing to 





every superiority of fate or merit in ano- 
ther? and is not vanity pained by the story 
of another’s goodness or greatness? Hence, 
we seem formed not to have pleasure in re- 
joicing with those that rejoice; the most 
potent emotions of our souls (self-love and 
vanity) are pained by it, and, of all our du- 
ties, perhaps it is the one that isthe least re- 
paid in exertion. Is there not great heroism, 
therefore—is there not preeminent virtue, 
in fulfilling so humble, so unrequiting a 


+ 
° 


There is little fear that the heaven-im- 
planted emotion of compassion will be 
checked by this disquisition. Highly do 
we venerate the gentle sympathy ‘ that 
weeps with those that weep,’ but yet more 
warmly do we estimate the generosity ‘ that 
rejoices with those that rejoice.’ 

We could with pleasure transcribe 
much more of this interesting produc- 
tion, but we must check our inclination ; 
having already overstepped the bounds 
which we usually prescribe to ourselves 
on such subjects. We are persuaded, 
however, that the extracts we have given 
will induce our readers to concur with 
us in the favourable opinion that we set 
out with expressing. Were we disposed 
to be hypercritical, we would say that 
the style of the work, although gene- 
rally playful and ironical, is sometimes, 
we fear, satirical. We are quite aware 
that this satire is directed against crea- 
tures of the imagination; but is there 
not some danger that there may be 
found readers who will apply to their 
friends in real life, the tone that is here 
assumed towards Miss Patty Muddleton, 
or Lady Wronghead? Were it not that 
example is always more powerful than 
precept, there could be no ground for 
any apprehension of this nature, for the 
mild treatment of error is invariably and 
ably inculcated in every page of the 
work.—There are in the composition a 
few slight inaccuracies, which we will 
not be so ungrateful as further to notice. 
They are comparatively unimportant. 
Besides, the fair author modestly calls 
her performance “ a Sketch.” She will, 
no doubt, correct those trifling ble- 
mishes in her finished pictures; and we 
sincerely hope that she may produce a 
whole gallery of them. 





Morier’s Second Journey through Persia, &c. 
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(Continued) 


It was the 10th of July, when the Em- 
bassy left Shiraz on its way to Ispahan. 
In the cold region they saw 

Several curious birds, and particularly 
cue (the black-breasted Partridge) which is 
found in great abundance throughout all 
the Northern provinces, called in Turkish 





the Bokara Kara; and in Persian Siah Sineh, 
both meaning black breast. It has-a warty 
skin round the eye, the feet bare, the inside 
of the toes rough, and a small spur on the 
foot of both the maleand female. It has a 
strong convex bill, with the nostril under 
the feather. The feet are black, and the 
forepart of the leg, which is very strong, is 
covered with very short feruginous fea- 
thers. The male is brown, spotted 
with black; the female of a dirty yellow 
and brown intermixed. Round the fore- 
part of the trunk on the breast, is a horse- 
shoe of black feathers, more strongly 
marked in the female than in the male. 
All the lower part of the trunk is black. 
They fly in flocks, have a soft note when 
on the wing, inhabit the plains, and do not 
run after they are once settled. They are 
always in pairs in the Spring. Their flesh 
is of two colours, black near the bone, and 
white on the exterior; and is good eating. 


There is game of other sorts for Per- 
sian sporting, and in the Northern pro- 
vinces our countrymen chased wild-asses, 
antelopes, and bustards. The former are 
remarkably fine animals, and so swift 
that an Arabian horse cannot overtake 
them. We may mention, en passant, as 
a new fact in natural history, that herds 
of this quadruped have recently been 
encountered for the first time in our In- 
dian Empire, towards Cutch ; several of 
which were killed by our officers, and 
their skins sent to Bombay. In the Per- 
sian rivers, gudgeon and dace are the 
most common fish, but Mr. Morier's re- 
marks upon this subject are not nume- 
rons. His regards were more fixed on 
the antiquities, present political situa- 
tion, and population of the country. 

Among the latter the Bakhtiaree tribe 
is conspicuous and interesting :— 


The Bakhtiarees are a brave and hardy 
tribe of mountaineers, who inhabit more 
articularly the high lands of Louristan, 
ut are also to be found in the Yeylaks and 
Kishlaks, which extend from Kerman to 
Kauzeroon, and from Kom to Shouster. 
They have various and opposite traditions 
about their origin; for some in a vague 
manner assert, that they came from the 
eastward; others from Roum, (the name 
for Turkey common throughout Persia,) 
and thus at any rate that they are not of 
Persian origin. Their language would tend 
to contradict this last assertion, as it 
abounds in words of the old Farsee, and 
has great affinity to that of the Zends, 
Yet they have several customs whieh dis- 
tinguish them from the modern Persians. 
Their national dance in particular, | the 
Chuppee, resembles altogether the Arnaou- 
tika of the modern Greeks, which is gene- 
rally allowed to be of ancient Greek origin. 
It is performed by an indefinite number of 
persons, who form themselves into a close 
front, by holding each other fast by the 
girdle; and then swinging on sideways, 
mark the time by stamping the feet, which 




















they alternately raise before them, with the 
toe upwards. are ted’ by a man, who 

1 independently of the others, and 
who flourishes a handkerchief about in the 
air, and sings as he dances. Bakhtiar 
sounds so much like Bactria, that this coin- 
cidence will bring to mind the Greek co- 
lény which was planted by Alexander there, 
and which De Guignes says was driven 
from thence to the westward by the Tar- 
tars.* 

At their burials, instead of mourning 
they rejoice; for they collect round the 
frave, where they sing and dance the 

ippee to the sound of music. -If the 
person to be buried has been killed in bat- 
tlé they rejoice the more, looking upon his 
death as halal, lawful; and should he have 
died at a distance from his home, they 
make up a temporary cenotaph, place his 
cap his arms, and other effects upon it, 
and dance and rejoice around it. 

Ta the Louristan they inhabit villages of 
abott 20 to 30 houses, in difficult nooks of 
the. mountains, wherever they can get 
water and grass: some also live in caves. 
Those with whom I have conversed pretend 
that they exercise all the hospitality of the 
wandering tribes ; and as an instance of it 
ey , that among them an old woman would 

il herself rather tlian permit her guest to 
want food. But other Persians have as- 
sured. me, that they are very sir to 
permit strangers to sojourn amongst them, 
and are not scrupulous in robbing a pas- 
senger of all that he may possess. Their 
7 famous strong-hold is about two men- 

s, or stages, from Dezfool, called Dez 
for shortness, but Dezi miounidezoo in the 
Bakhtiaree language, and is represented as 
situated in the centre of a long narrow de- 
file, which it commands. 

The tribe is divided into two branches, 
the Haft Leng and the Chahar Leng, 
which, again are divided and subdivided 
into many Tires or Shafts. Leng, in their 
dialect means feet; and the denomina- 
tions of Haft Leng, seven feet, and Chahar 
Leng, four feet, they say, originated in a 
demand made upon their tribe in ancient 
times, for a certain quota of cavalry, which 
was so levied that one part of the tribe was 
assessed seven feet, or one horse and three 
quarters, and the other part only four, or 
ene horse. They have strong ties of clan- 

, are extremely attached to their Khans, 

will espouse their cause whenever they 
are called upon; but the Bakhtiaree who gave 
ine the greatest part of this information, as- 
sured the, that amongst themselves, in their 
domestic circles, they constantly are at va- 
Hiance with each other, and that he him- 
self had received 16 wounds from disputes 
in the Aejlis (assembly) with his relations. 
If had rtunity and assistance, it 
is likely that they would throw off their alle- 
giance to Persia; and the King is so well 
aware of that, that he keeps many families 
of them in separate villages aboutTeheran, as 
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hostages for the good behaviour of the rest. 
As it is, part of them are already looked 
upon as Yaghi, or in rebellion, and are 
headed by Assad Khan, one of their chiefs, 
who keeps all the country in a state of 
alarm, and even threatens Ispahan. 


The Courds are another tribe whose 
chief territories being on the borders be- 
tween ill-governed nations of Turkey and 
Persia, their habits are turbulent and law- 
less. They pay little respect to either 
of their more powerful neighbours, and 
it is principally when called in by their 
domestic feuds that Courdistan feels the 
weight of foreign authority. Mahomed 
Ali Mirza lately put to death the son of 
a chief who was raised to rule by Per- 
sian aid, but forgot his obligations, and 
that his unfortunate offspring was a hos- 
tage for his fidelity. ‘The Turcomans, 
another Northern frontier tribe, afford a 
history extraordinary in the annals of 
mankind at this era of civilization :— 


Their principal tribes on the frontier of 
Persia, are the Yemout and the Giklan; 
these united, about 8 or 10,000 families in 
number, are nominally subject to Persia, 
but their subjection amounts to little else 
than a present of a few horses annually to 
the King, who is so careful not to give 
them cause of disgust, that he generally re- 
turns them more than he receives. Their 
frontier is about eight fursungs from As- 
terabad, and they constantly communicate 
with Persia. e only agreement that 
seems to exist between the parties, is a 
tacit sort of convention, that they shall 
not chappow (as it is termed,) that is, plun- 
der each other. These tribes oceupy the 
first part of the Dasht or plains, as far as 
the Gurgan river, inhabiting tents of about 
twenty or thirty in an encampment, which 
is then called an Obah. Beyond these is the 
tribe of Tekeh, the largest and the most 
powerful. It extends beyond the Atrak, 
and generally is at variance with the Ye- 
mout and the Gdklan, who for mutual 
preservation are in strict alliance with each 
other, and whose united forces are sufli- 
cient to oppose those of Tekeh. It is at 
variance also with the Persians, and when- 
ever the parties find a fit opportunity, they 
do not fail to make intoads, and carry away 
booty and prisoners. Beyond these again 
are the tribes of the Kevk and Kargi, si- 
tuated near the Jihoon. The Yeylak, or 
summer quarters of the Yemout is on the 
banks of the Atrak, and that of those who 
inhabit the Atrak, in the Balkhan. Their 
Yeylaks and Kishlaks are most strictly de- 
fined ; the Charwah, who are the richest, 
taking the best, whilst the poorer families, 
who are called the Chumal, put up with the 
secondary situations. Every tribe is inde- 
pendent, and each family acknowledges 
only its own chief; but every twenty or 
thirty families, which generally form an en- 
campment as before observed, have their 


elder or Reishsefeed chosen from among 
themselves. He merely presides over the 








affairs of his particular oJah; but when the 
interests of the whole tribe are concerned, 
as on questions of war or peace, of distant 
expeditions for chappow, or any other ge- 
neral object, then the chief Reisheefeeds, 
who are then called On-dushis, collect toge- 
ther in council, and the remainder abide 
by their decisions. There appears to be a 
very equal distribution of riches amongst 
them, and each family seems to have as 
much independence and liberty as can be 
enjoyed by man. Their Reishsefeeds are 
neither the most rich nor the most power- 
ful, but those who have gained the greatest 
experience. 

he Turcomans however have a sort of 
spiritual chief, who sways only by the force 
of poverty and forbearance. He resides at 
iE cea and enjoys the title of Ahalifeh, or 
Calif. The history of Beg Jan, (whom we 
mentioned in a former Number of this Re- 
view,) father to the present Prince of Bok- 
hara, is very remarkable, because it shows 
the great power that may be acquired over 
a bigotted and ignorant people by one who 
will put himself to the trouble of affecting 
austerity and devotion. Beg Jan was re- 
vered as a saint, and every part of his con- 
duct tended to establish his reputation in 
that character. He reserved to himself only 
one small portion of land, which, after the 
manner of Mohamed, he called the Beit-al- 
mal, and this he cultivated with his own 
hands. The corn it produced he not only 
cut and winnowed himself, he even ground 
it into flour with a hand-mill, and with no 
other addition than vinegar, made it into 
bread for food. His horse he fed himself, but 
the corn for it was collected from each house. 
Whatever more was necessary for his sub- 
sistence, he'gained by the labour of his hands, 
either by platting whips or weaving carpets 
He thus acquired so great an influence over 
the minds of the people, that whatever he 
said was a law. Every dispute was set- 
tled by his word; nothing was under- 
taken in public affairs except by his ordi- 
nance; in a word, he enjoyed sovereign 
power. The present Prince, at the death 
of Beg Jan, his father, at first threw off 
the saint to assume the King; but finding 
that he began to be abandoned, he thought 
it best to assume the saint again. It is said 
that his revenue is derived from a tribute 

id by 500 families of Jews, resident at 

okhara, who are assessed according to the 
means of each, the richest paying one 
ashrefi (a gold coin,) which gradually di- 
minishes as it descends to the poorest. 

Of the same nature was the influence 
which, within these two years, a celebrated 
adventurer, by the name of Mahomed Chini, 
gained over the Turcomans, whose hostile 
acts at his instigation gave great umbrage 
te the King of Persia. The Turcomans are 
Sunnis, and Mahomed Chini was a stre- 
nuous upholder of that faith. He came to 
Teheran, and for some time was the guest of 
Mahomed Hussein Khan Mervi, one of the 
—— noblemen of the Persian court. 

e affected great austerity, dressed meanly, 
and frequented the medressehs, or colleges, 
where he constantly engaged the Shiah Mol- 
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lahs, or doctors, in controversial disputes 
on the orthodoxy of their faith. Whether 
real or feigned, he pretended to have claims 
on some property within the verge of Per- 
sian influence, on the confines of Khoras- 
san, and for some time endeavoured to ob- 
tain the interference of the King; but find- 
ing that he was not heeded, he departed 
from Teheran, in company with some Tur- 
coman hostages, whose escape he had se- 
conded, and reached their odahs in safety. 
The hospitality of the Turcomans is noto- 
rious, particularly to devotees. Mahomed 
Chini, by his address, his appearance of 
sanctity, and his arts, soon gained a great 
ascendancy over them. He pretended to 
work miracles; and imposed upon them a 
cup that would never empty, and a fobrah 
or horse-bag, which, however a horse might 
eat, would always keep its full measure of 
corn. In the course ef a short time he 
found himself at the head of a large bod 
of mirids, or disciples, whose minds took 
whatever impulse he chose to give them; 
and he lost no time in directing them to- 
wards his private views. He headed them 
in inroads against the Persians, and made 
great ravages about Asterabad. He pos- 
sessed himself of Meyamey, Ketoul, Fende- 
ris, Tajerm, and other places in the vicinities 
of Kalpoush and Asterabad, and gave him- 
self the airs of royalty. He issued firmans, 
and even addressed them to the King of Per- 
sia, in a style of boldness that did not fail 
to have a certain degree of effect. He routed 
the Persians several times, and was daily 
increasing in power, when he was killed in 
a rencontre near Asterabad. The Turco- 
mans revere his memory as a saint, and 
make the ziaret, or pilgrimage, at his 
tomb. 

Mahomed Chini was the disciple of a man 
still more extraordinary than himself, who 
seven years before had great sway in the 
eastern parts of Persia, and who was adored 
at Herat as a prophet. He went by the 
name of Hazret Ishan, and was so skilful 
an impostor that many of his disciples, of 
whom he had great numbers, were so bi- 
gotted as to offer themselves as sacrifices 
to evince their faith in him. His great mi+ 
racle was a digue, or cauldron, which would 
feed five hundred poor with rice. He placed 
it in a curner of his room, made a commu- 
nication with another apartment, through 
which he poured in fresh rice, and then 
collecting a great multitude together he 
appeared to feed them all from this caul- 
dron. He also waged war with the Kho- 
rassanees, going to battle in a litter, carried 
on the heads of his mirids, who constantly 
relieved each other. But he fell in a battle 
with the Persians, having been pierced 
through, litter and all, with a spear, when 
his disciples fled, and quiet was restored. 

The Turcomans are great cultivators of 
corn; their territory yields immensely ; 
and when a scarcity exists in Khorassan, 
they supply the deficiency. They are ver 
rich in all sorts of cattle, and rear a super 
race of horses, which perhaps are in more 
estimation among the Persians than those 
of Arabia. The most famous breed is that 





of Tekeh; for some of which Persian no- 
blemen have been known to give to the 
amount of three or four hundred tomans. 
The forces of the Turcomans consist en- 
tirely of cavalry, which, if their tribes were 
united, and led on by an able chief, would 
be numerous enough to overrun the present 
empire of Persia, and to repeat the lcitore 
of a Scythianirruption. They seem to pos- 
sess a great many of the qualities of the 
Cossacks. When they are least expected, 
they make their appearance in the most 
distant parts of Persia, and carry away cap- 
tives from the very interior of towns. Their 
perseverance, their patience under priva- 
tions, and their fortitude, are unrivalled: 
these qualities, if exercised in a more noble 
calling, would render them an invincible 
enemy. As they never appear but in small 
numbers at a time, the Persians despise 
them, and treat them with great rigour and 
cruelty; but the instajjces related of their 
individual courage and, hardihood, their 
fidelity to each others ‘apd their indepen- 
dent spirit, would do credit to the best ages 
of Greece and Rome. 





—— 


ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 





ROYAL EVENING CONVERSATIONS, 
oR 


LESSONS ON THE ART OF GOVERNMENT. 


(Attributed to Frederic III. of Prussia, as 
addressed to his Nephew and Heir ap- 
parent, afterward Frederic IF.) 


(Continued from No. 86.) 


To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
Sir, ; 

In sending to yoy this continuation of the 
R. E. C. I have still greater reason, than 
on the preceding occasion, to notice the 
very striking difference between my trans- 
lation and the anonymous extracts in your 
Number for May.9, and to repeat the as- 
surance that, I have not omitted even a 
single sentence of what is contained in my 
French original. From what source has 
been derived the additional matter which 
appears in those extracts, is a question 
which I leave to be answered by those who 
have brought them forward. Meantime, I 
am, Sir, 

Your humble Servant, 
and constant Reader, 
Joun Carsy. 
IF cst Square, September 17. 


EVENING IIL. 
Of Justice. 

We are bound to administer justice to 
our subjects, as they are bound to pay us 
respect. This is a point universally agreed 
on: but we must cautiously peace’ | against 
the error of suffering that same justice to 
subdue and enslave us. Let us contem- 
plate her, my dear Nephew, leading Charles 
to the scaffold !—I was born with too high 
a spirit, to tolerate, in my dominions, any 





order of men who were capable of thwart- 
ing my inclinations: and it was the sole 
impulse of that spirit, which prompted me 
to frame my new Code of laws. am, in- 
deed, well aware that I have thus * stripped 
Dame Justice of her flowing robes, and 
arrayed her in very scanty attire: but then 
I dreaded her, because I saw how great her 
influence with the bulk of mankind; and I 
knew that a judicious sovereign may win 
the adoration of his people, at the very time 
that he is solely intent on gratifying his 
own ambition. 

The major part of my subjects have ¢on- 
ceived the idea that I was deeply impressed 
with a sense of the evils produced by chi- 
caneiy: but I frankly confess to you— 
though I blush while I make the confession 
—that, far from being influenced by mo- 
tives of that kind, I regret the loss of those 
emoluments which I was accustomed to de- 
rive from-that source: for the diminution 
in the produce of the duties. on law proveed- 
ings and on stamps, has caused.a reduetion 
im my revenue, of nearly five hundred 
thousand livres + per annum. 

Do not, my dear Nephew, suffer your 
mind to be dazzled by the word, ‘* ./wstice.” 
It is a term which bears different relations, 
and is susceptible of various meanings.—The 
sense, in which J understand it, is this :— 
Justice.is the image of the Deity: and who 
then can pretend to attain so exalted a de- 
gree of perfection? Isit not rather a proof 
of good sense and judgement to renounce 
the romantic project of gaining full and per- 
fect possession of it?—Survey all the diffe- 
rent countries of the globe ; and see whether 
justice be administered in the same manner 
in any two of them. Next consider the 
principles which influence the actions of 
mankind: see whether, in these, you can 
discover any appearance of accordancy ; 
and then let me ask you, What wonder is it, 
that each man should choose to regulate 
his eonduct by his own private system of 
justice ? 

When I turned my eyes tuward the va- 
rious. tribunals throughout my kingdom, I 
beheld a countless host of lawyers, all re- 
puted men of honor, but every one of them 
suspected to possess very little claim to that 
title. Each tribunal was centrollable by a 
superior power:—even I myself was not 
free from such control; for opposition was 
made to the sentences pronounced by my 
council. To this contrariation I aro 
submitted, because it was an establi 
custom. But, on considering the progress 
which Dame Justice was making in my 
dominions, I was alarmed at the prespeet of 
her having, within the compass of a century, 
one tenth part of tny subjects enrolled under 
her banners: and, on calevlating the suiis 
requisite to support those legions) of her re- 
tainers, I trembled at the ided that a full 
tenth of the aggregate inceme of my whole 
kingdom must into their hands. 


* “ Stripped Dame Justice ..... scanty attire” 
—more concisely, and more quaintly, expressed 
in the original, viz. “ J’at mis la bonne Dame en 
per’ -en-t air.” 

+ Near twenty-one thousand pounds sterling, 
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The circumstance, however, which gave 
me the greatest uneasiness, was the sure 
and steady course pursued by the gentle- 
men of the legal profession—that spirit of 
liberty, which is interwoven with their prin- 
ciples—that skilful management in preserv- 
ing all their own advantages, and crushing 
their oppohents, under the mo&t specious 
appearances of strict and impartial justice. 
I revolved in my mind the spirited, though 
often capricious, measures of the British 
parliament, and the parliament of Paris ; 
and I sometimes blushed for the degraded 
majesty of kings. 

t was in the midst of these reflexions 
that I determined to sap the foundations of 
that formidable power ; and it was only by 
simplifying the forms of justice as far as cir- 
cumstances would permit, that I succeeded 
in bringing it to the point where I wished 
to see it fixed. 

You will perhaps be surprised, my dear 
Nephew, that those very individuals, who 
studiously testify the greatest respect in 
speaking of the king’s ‘‘ sacred person,” 
are the only body of men capable of con- 
trolling him. But it is that very circum- 
stance, which affords them the facility of 
setting bounds to his power: for they can- 
not be suspected of a disposition to recur 
to measures of practical violence, since they 
are unprovided with arms; nor can they be 
taxed with a want of respect, since they 
invariably use the most decorous language 
in addressing us: and our subjects are 
quickly dazzled and led astray by that bold 
eloquence, which seems to be exerted with 
no other views than those of their happi- 
ness and our glory. 

I have often reflected on the advantages 
which a kingdom may derive from a body 
of men who are the representatives of the 
nation, and the depositaries of the laws. I 
even think, that, with such an assembly, a 
king holds his crown under a less precarious 
tenure: but then he must be a good and 
honest man, actuated by virtuous and 
honorable priciples, who can submit to have 
his conduct daily canvassed in their de- 
bates. If possessed by the spirit of ambi- 
tion, he must banish it from his bosom: I 
myself, for instance, should never have been 
able to accoinplish any great or memorable 
achievement, if I had been cramped by any 
restraint. I might perhaps have gained the 
appellation of a just prince: but, te a cer- 
tainty, I should never have obtained the 
title of a hero. 

(To be continued in our next.) 





NORTHERN EXPEDITIONS. 


The Account of Lieut. Capt. Otto Von Kot- 
zebue, Commander of the ship Rurik, in 
the third var of his Voyage. Extracted 
JSrom a Letter to his Father. (For the 
preceding part of the Voyage, see Lite- 
rary Gazette, Nos. 25 to 29, 58, and 87.) 

(Concluded. ) 
On the 29th of June, after the Rurik had 
been repaired, and the baidars finished for 
our voyage to the North, we left Oona- 





lashka. The sailor with his broken le 
could already limp about. I was worse off, 
my breast had suffered jvery much, I felt 
sometimes more sometimes less severe pain, 
and the further we proceeded to the Nort), 
the more injurious was the cold weather to 
my health. This situation was very dis- 
tressing, but I did not yet lose my courage 
to carry my undertaking into execution. 
On the 10th of July we arrived at St. 
Lawrence’s Island. We here still found 
ice, and this cold air had such an effect on 
my breast, that I sometimes could not keep 
my breath, so that fainting fits and spitting 
of blood ensued. I wa‘snow aware that my 
condition was more dangerous than I had 
myself supposed it to be. The physician 
declared that I must not venture to remain 
here. Tt cost me a long and painful 
struggle: more than once was I determined 
to defy death; but then considering that a 
dificult voyage still, dwaited us to return to 
our native country, ‘and that perhaps the 
preservation of th@Rurik, and the lives of 
my companions, depended on mine, I felt 
convinced that my desire of fame must give 
way to these reasons. I was convinced 
that I had fulfilled my duty, and I an- 
nounced to the crew in writing, that my 
illness obliged me to return to Oonalashka. 
The moment when I signed the paper was 
to me one of the most dreadful in my life : 
it was as if I signed my own sentence 
of death. The interesting Kotzebue’s 
Sound remained therefore unexplored by 
me. 

On the 22d of July we arrived at Oona- 
lashka, where, till our departure, we em- 
ployed ourselves in baking biscuits of half 
spoiled flower. Here I.ust mention that 
we were in gencral in want of provisions, 
because the little Rurik,could only contain 
eee for two years. We had already for 

alf a year been put on half allowance, and, 
in spite of my economy, our stores would only 
have been sudicient for three months. This 
circumstance, and the bad condition of the 
vessel, which was much in need of repair, 
would not permit me to return through 
Torres Strait; I therefore determined to 
sail to Manilla, where I hoped to find all I 
wanted. But that this voyage might be of 
some use, I determined first to go to the 
Sandwich Islands, and get domestic animals 
and plants for Radak, which were wauting 
there, and by which I might do a service 
to the inhabitants as well as to Europeans 
who might afterwards visit these islands. 
After leaving Radak, I resolved to spend 
some time in looking for the Ralick Chain, 
which is very well known to the inhabitants 
of Radack, and from thence direct my 
course, differently from other navigators, 
to the Ladrones, through a sea thickly 
covered with dangerous islands, where, 
most probably, new discoveries might be 


made. 

On the 18th of August we left Oona- 
lashka, and arrived on the Ist of October at 
the Island of Wahu. I had constantly lived 
on shore in Oonalashka, which improved 
my health greatly; yet the constant pain 
in my breast seemed to indicate to me an 


incurable injury. However, the Tropical 
air did me rt ood. 

The celebrated king of the Sandwich 
Islands, Tammaamea (whom we know from 
Vancouver’s voyage) proved my sincerest 
friend, and once made me a present of 
forty hogs, and another time he sent me 
almost as many. He has likewise given me 
a little present for the Emperor Alex- 
ander. 

On the 14th of October we left the Sand- 
wich Islands, the ship loaded with goats, 
hogs, dogs, cats, fowls, pigeons, &c. be- 
sides a great variety of useful plants The 
Rurik might now be compared to Noah’s 
ark. Cadu was delighted at finding on the 
Sandwich Islands people like himself; and 
although he could not understand their 
language, yet he contrived to gain many 
friends. Several things there gave him 
great surprise, as, for example, a man on 
horseback, which he took for a monster in 
one piece. But I have never secn him look 
at any thing with more astonishment than 
at snow. In the neighbourhood of the 
Aleutian Islands there one day fell very 
great flakes of snow: to satisfy his cu- 
riosity, he took the trouble of catching 
some in his hand; but a kind of shuddering 
seized him as the snow melted in its heat; 
he looked at us all in the face with a suspi- 
cious countenance, and believed that we 
had brought him to the land of evil spirits. 
His joy was inexpressible when, in Oona- 
lashka, on hearing that we were going to 
sail to Radak. From that hour he col- 
lected all the old rusty nails, and all other 
uscless fragments of iron; he also gathered 
on the shore all stones which appeared to 
him useful for grinding, because these were 
wanting in Radak; he in short let nothing 
lie which he thought might be of service to 
him; but he determined not to remain 
always upon Radak, but to see St. Peters- 
burg, of which so many fine things had been 
related to him. 

On the 30th of October we cast anchor 
near the group of Atdia (Count Roman- 
zoft’s.) Our friends hurried to the shore; 
they already from a distance cried, Totabu! 
Totabu! (that means Kotzebue, because 
they could pronounce my name in no other 
way.) All of them had ornamented them- 
selves with garlands, with which they 
crowned us, as a sign that they were dis- 
posed as amicably towards us as they had 
been before. But we did not meet several 
of our acquaintance, they were gone to dis- 
tant groups, where a warlike expedition had 
been fitted out, of which we had heard 
during our first stay there. 

Cadu was now become an object of curio- 
sity. He was obliged to relate his adventures, 
and this he did with pleasure. The Islanders 
sat round him ina circle, listened to him 
with great attention, and sometimes ex- 
pressed their surprise by a long pronounced 
O—O! They could not enough admire 
the many foreign animals which we had 
brought with us. 

Cadu’s wife, and his son, who was three 
years old, were just then on another grou 





of islands, but he was informed that bo 
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ere ae 
of them had mourned for him, particularly 
the boy, who could not sleep at night, but 
always cried Cadu! Cadu! This so much 
moved his paternal heart, that he deter- 
mined not to put the plan of his voyage 
into execution, but remain on Atdia. I 
was much affected at parting with this good 
man, but, in fact, his resolution was wel- 
come to me, for I partly feared that the 
Russian climate would not agree with him, 
and his remaining behind appeared use- 
ful, because he was now so much cleverer 
than his companions, and knew how to 
treat the animals and plants which were 
destined for this island. I left every thing 
under his charge, and he made me a faithful 
promise to see to the care and multiplica- 
tion of them. 

Our industrious naturalist Chamisso has 
learned many interesting things from Cadu, 
about Radak, as well as the Carolinas, 
and many things will be quite new and in- 
teresting to the world. On parting with 
Cadu, I gave him so much iron and other 
useful things, that he thought his riches 
boundless. 

On the 4th of November we left Radak, 
and discovered on the 5th the group 
Cigiep (Count Hayden,) and on the 2d of 
December anchored off the Island of Gua- 
ham. On the 10th of December we arrived 
at Manilla, where, by the goodness of Don 
Fernandes de Falgueras, General Captain 
of the Philippine Islands, all our wants 
were relieved. He is a most worthy man, 
and well versed in European literature, 
whom I am happy in being able to call my 
friend. 

In the latter days of January 1818, we 
left Manilla, sailed through the Chinese 
sea, touched at the Cape of Good Hope, 
and cast anchor on the 17th of June at 
Portsmouth. Business obliged me to go to 
London, where I had the honour of being 
presented to our Grand Duke Michael, and 
soon after to His Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent. I had also the good fortune to 
make many valuable acquaintance. 


[Thus has terminated the Russian at- 
tempt to penetrate the Polar Basin, by the 
Western side of America. | 


THE BRITISH EXPEDITION. 


We rejoice to learn, that, by the latest re- 
ceived accounts, more favourable auspices 
seem to smile upon the British experiment. 
A letter from Capt. Ross, of the Ist Aug. 
States that his division of the expedition 
was in lat. 75. 48 N. long. 61. 30; but, 
though no further progress had been made, 
the ice was clearing fast away with the 
wind at NE.t The Esquimaux had pre- 
viously assured the Navigators, that all that 
part of the Straits was clear last winter, 
and, as it now seems extremely probable 
that the same will be the case again, the 
ships may penetrate a very high northern 
latitude. “OF this they are in full hopes : 
and they had killed a whale for winter’s 
fuel. The variations of the compass are 
most extraordinary ;—8&. 13 on theice, and 
so much as 95°, on ship-board !! 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 





ACKERMAN’S PATENT MOVEABLE AXLES. 

In one of our Numbers, several months 
ago, we described the excellent improre- 
ment upon four-wheeled carriages, effected 
by the above invention. From an exami- 
nation of the model, and the opinion of 
friends of great mechanical genius, we were 
then induced to pronounce a very high en- 
comium upon the New Moveable Axle. 
Perhaps since the invention of carriages, so 
distinct an advance towards perfecting their 
complicated mechanism, by simplifying it 
without sacrificing any existing good quality, 
but on the contrary, introducing many ad- 
ditional advantages, has not been made. 
The principal of these, we observed, was 
the power of turning the carriage short on 
its own ground, the safety of the perch- 
pole, the prevention of accidents by over- 
turning, the shortness of the carriage, the 
height of the fore-wheels, the uncommon 
strength of the whole, and the less liability 
to breakage :—allimportant points, whether 
in respect to elegance, utility, or the preser- 
vation of human limbs and lives. With 
this opinion of the patent, we are sorry to 
learn that, like all novelties, it has expe- 
rienced much opposition, and that preju- 
dices have been endeavoured to be excited 
against it. So much so, indeed, that the 
Patentce has thought it advisable to publish 
a treatise elucidating the benefits of the 
principle, and supported in practice by the 
testimonies of many gentlemen, at home 
and abroad, who have adopted the moveable 
axles. It may be curious to notice also, a 
publication little known in this country, 
but connected with his pursuit, and re- 
cently imported by Mr. Ackerman. It is 
a learned work, in two quarto volumes, on 
the origin of carriages and vehicles, by 
J.C. Ginzrot of Munich, with 104 engrav- 
ings, representing the various chariots, &c. 
used by the Greeks and Romans. 





THE FINE ARTS. 


THE BRITISH INSTITUTION. 

True to its name, for in the world there 
is nothing of the kind save only in Britain, 
the British Institution continues to pursue 
its useful and splendid course. Of the noble 
gallery exhibited during the preceding sea- 
son, thirty of the finest pictures, exclusive 
of the two immortal Cartoons, have been 
left by their liberal proprietors, and now 
form a school for the study of our aspiring 
artists; a school far superior to any that was 
ever before accessible to their wishes. From 
the prince to the private gentleman, there 
seems to have been an emulation in this 
respect, who should contribute most freely 
and effectually to the improvement of the 
art. His Royal Higness gives his unequalled 
Both, his unique ‘‘ Dead Christ and Virgin,” 
by M. Angelo and Venusti, and his capital 
“Young Gamblers,” by Le Nuin;—the 
Duke of Wellington his ‘Sick Lady,” 
Jan Steen, and Vanderheyden Landscape ; 








—the Marquis of Bute his exquisite Cul?” 
and another by the same master, as well 85 
the Fighting Cocks of Jan Steen ;—the 
Duke of Bedford a Nicolas, and Lord 
Coventry a Gaspar Poussin;—The Magda- 
lens of Domenichino and Guido, and a Van- 
develd:, are presented by Sir Simon H. 
Clarke ;—while G. Watson Taylor, Esq. 
dispenses from his store, a Paul Potter, 
the Assumption by Guido, a Lioness by 
Rubens, two Lopenen by Zobbima, and 
two charming Ruysdaels;—Sir Abraham 
Hume has also left two first-rate subjects 
for study, Vandyke’s famous Vortrait of 
the Bishop of Trieste, and the ‘* Dog’s 
Heads,” a sketch of Snyder’s;—my Lord 
Lonsdale’s *‘ Interior,” one of Jan Steen’s 
best works, and my Lord Warwick’s Por- 
trait of Lord Arundel, by Rubens, are 
among these treasures; to which when we 
add a Rembrandt (Warrior's Head) and a 
Berghem of Mr. Hibbert’s, a Vunderneer 
Moonlight of Mr. Ridley Colborne’s; a 
Vandevelde of Mr. Hope’s, and a Rudben’s 
Study, of the Earl of Derby’s, we have 
enumerated a collection, so rich, so va- 
rious, so full of instruction, and so incen- 
tive to effort, that we think the mechanical 
powers of our native painters cannot fail to 
be highly improved, and their genius glo- 
riously stirred by its contemplation. 

We do not mean to say, that in copying 
or selecting parts from these great oan rare 
examples, the aspirant of cither sex (and 
it affords us pleasure to state that at least a 
moiety of them are of the softer sex) are to 
be breught to try their strength with ‘ the 
foremost of their kind,” but it is chiefly 
with the mechanism and with the vehicle 
that they will have to contend. It is not 
here that the artist learns to think. Ima- 
gination, expression, and even composition, 
must almost entirely spring from other 
sources. Yet, to enable him to embody 
his conceptions, to dash upon the canvass 
with glowing facility, and all the force of 
truth, the grandest ideas which nature 
inspires in him, what can lay a surer 
foundation than a perfect acquaintance with, 
and habit of imitating the glories of such 
masters as those whose works adorn the 
British Gallery? The public too, with a 
taste rendered much more pure by these 
exhibitions, will appreciate modern pro- 
ductions more skilfully, and bestow the 
laurel with a bettered judgment. 

We have only to add, at present, that a 
considerable number of artists are auspi- 
ciously availing themselves of this opportu- 
nity, and though yet inchoate, there appears 
much of promise upon many of their easels, 


M. Quatreimnere de Quincy, Secretary to 
the Institute of France, has translated an 
abstract of Mr. William Carey’s Critical 
Description of Mr. West’s Death on the 
Pale Horse, into French, and read it to the 
assembled members of the Académie Royale 
des Beaux-Arts at Paris. They have re- 
turned a warm expression of their appro- 
bation to Mr. Carey, by their Secretary, 
which we will insert in next week’s Gazette. 
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It is pleasant to observe and record these 
international civilities in literature and the 
arts. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY 











To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 


Sir, 

Ifsend you some lines on a subject, which, 
after Dryden’s ‘‘ sounding line,” it may 
perhaps be deemed presumption to touch, 

It is, generally speaking, but an indiffer- 
ent production which requires explanatory 
notes. I will hazard one, however, for the 
benefit of the ‘‘ country gentlemen” who 
read your paper, and beg them to observe, 
that by the “ master spirits” of the time, 
I mean to allude to the following poets: I 
will name them in the order that they occur 
in the poem: viz. Byron, Moore, Campbell, 
Wordsworth, Southey, Coleridge, Scott, 
and the author of the poem entitled “ Paris 
in 1815.” [ere 


FOR ST. CECILIA’S DAY. 
[Literary Gazette.] 


Look down—Look down, Cecilia! 

Where’er thou dwellest—haply seated high 
On some bright planet, or erratic star 

(That casts its light irregular) 

Lending to darken’d globes unwonted day, 
And touching distant spheres with harmony— 

Oh! fair and sweet Cecilia! 

Now, from thine orb whence music takes its 

birth, 

And all concentred is the world of sound, 
Albeit at times there streams around 

Soft notes, or bursts of mirth 

Gladdening the melancholy minds of earth) 
Look down, and bless this day ! 


Not as in old times would I celebrate 

Thy powers upon the heart by sounds alone; 
But class thee with the Muse who liv’d of yore 
(Ah! who could then thy powers disown ?) 
Upon that far and sacred shore, 

Where still Parnassus shrouds 

His white head in Olympian clouds, 

Soaring sublime and holier from his lonely state. 


Greece! Land of my idolatry! 

Not all deserted are thy slopes of green ; 
Altho’ the dull Turk passes by, 

Mocking thy beauties with his heavy eye; 
And tho’ the Greek no more be seen 

Before thy marble altars kneeling, 

Where once Apollo from his shrine 

Spoke those oracles divine, 
Joy—grief—success—or death to man revealing : 
Yet one high Pilgrim on thy green hath trod, 
The native of a distant land, 

Feeling and breathing all the god— 

Within the pure Castalian stream, 

Fearless he dipp’d his hand ; 

And carried to a grateful lip, 

‘The waters bards alone may sip, 

And madden not :—and then Parnassus thee, 
And thee soft flowing Castaly 

(Worthy both to deck his theme) 

And many a long forgotten name, 

Defrauded of its fame, 

He gather’d as he roamed along, 

And weaved the whole within his lofty song. 





That song shall live for ever: Oh! and thou 
Cecilia! when thou strik’st the string, 

May haply deign to sing, 

Blending Athenian fame with Harold’s woe: 
Thus shall sweet Poesy (a nymph divine) 

Mix her wild numbers with thy strain; 

And, from her prolific brain, 

Shall pour those high impassion’d words of fire, 
Subduing thee to aid her mighty line, 

And join thy witching shell to soften or inspire. 


Hark! on the winds a note hath gone, 

As sad as youthful mother ever sung, 

When she in grief hath hung 

Over her child, abandoned and alone— 

And now the tones increase 

Like Eastern music floating on the air; 

And sounds of death seem jarring there, 

Wails and low choaking tones—then all is peace : 

And oh! the minglings of those chords between— 

Words, such as poets chant, are given, 

Embodying thoughts that spring like flame to 
heaven ;— 

Still is the bard unseen— 

Yet fancy decks him out with laurels green 

And Grecian garments as of old ; 

For lost Leander’s fate he told, 

And all his song was of that Land 

Sunk beneath a Moslem hand ; 

Its sea of blue that softly smiles, 

Clasping the A®gean’s countless isles ; 

Its pillars—tombs—its temples—tow’rs, 

And oh! its once resistless powers, 

Fall’n, fall’n, and in decay ; 

And all its spirit passed away. 


But now comes one, whose blyther measure 
Tells of love and pleasure 

Crowned with a rich, fantastic wreath 
Whence Asian odours breathe : 

Like Anacreon’s self advancing, 

See, he flings his eyes around, 

Bacchantes to his music dancing, 

By the airy numbers bound. 


Now o’er the angry waters of the West 

A soft voice, peaceful as the halcyon dove, 
Breathes a strain of love, 

And as it sounds the charm’d waves sink to rest: 
Beautiful Gertrude! hath thy poet died ? 

(He who from Susquehena’s side 

Drew the sweet tale which all the world admire :) 
Ah! where is now his buried lyre ? 

Why is the voice that told of hope to men 
Silent—or hath it lost its fire ? 

Cecilia! bid him touch his lyre agaia. 


There—like a hermit, in his mountain home, 

One philosophic bard is kneeling— 

Along the glittering heavens his glances roam, 

And o’er the forest depths and grassy vales 

To Skiddaw’s mighty race allied, 

(Around whose heads the screaming eagle sails 

And builds his lair within their hearts, in pride) 

And with the slopes that grace Helvellyn’s side 

In deep and speechless feeling, 

He seems to commune—there—as if alone 

His spirit from that lonely place had caught 

The truths which nature hath so long and vainly 
taught. 


And him beside, is Roderick’s poet seen, 

Crowned with laureate branches green: 

And he, a wondrous man, who gave away 

His prime of life to metaphysic lore, 

And the fair promise of his younger day 

Abandoned—for his song is heard no more— 

And silent too one poet passes by 

(The ‘* bard of Ladye love and chivalry ”’) 
he golden violet twines his brow, 


But his northern harp is muffled now : 





And if across the wires by chance he flings 
His hand—his hand is cold, or mute the strings, 


But who is he, on whose dark front sublime 
Genius hath stamped her characters of fire ? 
Oh! with a mighty hand he sweeps the lyre, 
And as the numbers rise on high, 

Hark from a neighbouring clime, 

As if to drown his harimony, 

Couching rebellion sends an angry cry-— 

The strain is changed—and grief usurps the song 
Where triumph and prophetic sounds before 
Were heard—and anguish deep, and suffer’d long, 
By her, who on a foreign shore 

Did east her sorrows in a nation’s arms, 

That hush’d her dark alarms, 

And with a soft and pitying eye 

Look’d down on her adversity - - - - - 

- - - Her grief was told in many a lofty line: 
But “‘ Paris!’’ wherefore stays thy poet now > 
Half of the tale remains, and on his brow 

The single laurel waits its partner wreath divine, 
Oh! ye, the master spirits ‘of my time, 
Forgive, forgive, that I have dared to talk 

Of ye, and in your temple walk, 

And trifle with your names or themes sublime! 
[ am a wanderer on the sacred hill, 

And ’round the humbler slopes at times do 


Stray, 

And listen to—tho’ far away— 

The music of your own Castalian rill— 

If that I counsel ye to speak again, 

And yield yourselves to that so holy rage 

That doth the poet’s soul engage ; 

’Tis that ye may not pass those hours in vain, 

From whence (else haply doom’d to harm) 

Ye can draw such a charm— 

Oh! never let those thoughts and pictured things 

(Whether of grief or mirth) 

And those remote, mysterious ponderings 

Die shapeless at their very hour of birth : 

It is the penalty of mighty minds, 

(And well may it be borne for fame) 

That future ages always have a claim 

Upon the poet’s and the patriot’s soul; 

And this they whisper on the passing winds, 

That voiceless by the dull and poor in spirit 
roll, 


Have I forgot thee then, swect maid 

Whom minstrels court and covet for their 
own ? 

Thee—to whose slightest tone 

My heart its secret vows hath freely paid 

As to thine Image on its sphery throne— 

Like the divinest gifts of poesy 

Are thine—and oh! thy small and fainting notes 

(Whether by nightingales on summer eves 

Uttered from amongst the leaves, 

Or from the young larks’ shrill yet silver throats) 

Have powers as great, and as resistless ties, 

As deeper harmonies— : 

Throughout thy realm one magic sway prevails, 

And equal is thy low or loftiest sound: 

Whenever it assails, 

Obedient to its touch the fine-strung nerves re- 
sound. 


Farewell, thou sweet Cecilia !—yet I may 

On some far—future day, ; 

Again implore thy soft and witching aid 

(If of the poets’ idlesse then afraid) 

And ask thee once again 

To leave celestial joys awhile,* 

And shame the indolence of gifted men f 

With thy inspiring voice, and half reproving 
smile. 





* “ Cease thy celestial song a little ag wi 
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THE SCOTCH WIDOW. 
[By a Correspondent.] 


So mourned the Dame of Ephesus her love. 


«¢ Oh Johnie, dinna die 
And leave your loving Jeanie, 
Or what'll come o’ me, 
And our darling weanie ? 
Johnie, dinna dic ! 


I’m sure my heart will break, 
I canna live an’ lose ye” — 
But Johnie could na speak, 
And death his ee wad close ye— 
He could na help but die. 


And Jeanie grat fu sair, 
Her sides wi sabbing crackit ; 
Her heart loup’d evermair, 
But somehow nacthing brak it, 
Though Johnie chanced to die. 


Her bairn to look upon, 
Renew’d her saddest swithering, 
For Johnie wha was gone, 
And left her beauties withering, 
Untasted on the tree. 


Time rows on, week by week, 
Since Johnie died ’twas three— 
Less pale grew Jeanie’s cheek, 
Less red grew Jeanie’s ee— 
ough she mourn’d inwardlie. 


Sandy wha held the pleugh, 
And wi the warld gaed keenly, 
Was Jeanie’s right hand now 
And kent she was left beenly, 
Whan Johnie cam to die. 


Sae wiel his part he play’d, 
In comforting the widow— 
She greed ance mair to wed, 
And try how Sandy he’d do 
For Johnie wha wad die. 


Her broken heart she fan 
Wad still haud luve in ready, 
Sae Jeanie took a man, 
And gae her wean a dady, 
Six weeks frae Johnie died. 
TEUTHA. 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 


THE HERMIT IN LONDON, 


OR 
SKETCHES OF ENGLISH MANNERS, 





No. XII. 
FAIRLY DRIVEN OUT OF TOWN. 
- - = Nothing I’ll bear from thee, 


But nakedness, thou détestable town ! 
Temon of Athens. 


Ihave a half cousin, about fifty years of 
age, whose name is Bridget Jones. Her 
fond mother prnerally called her Biddy, by 
which name I beg leave to introduce her to 
my friends. Biddy was very good-looking 
at twenty; at thirty she fell off a little; at 
forty, she grew thin, and began to bear 


marks of d int : tes 
kiliade. isappointment; at fifty she is a 





Between the ages of twenty and of forty, 
she refused a rich country squire, a poor 
clergyman, and two other professional men 
in good practice; she having determined to 
marry either a lord, a baronet, or a colonel 
in the army. One of the last description 
paid her marked attentions; but, as cousin 
Biddy terms it, “ he never explained him- 
self.” 

Since the age of forty no one has ever 
troubled her, and vhe now boldly declares 
her resolution never to marry. She is even 
grown so squeamish, that she will not take 
a gentleman’s arm, but prefers walking as 
erect as a serjeant’s pike, with her footboy 
behind her, to being linked in the arm even 
of myself, whose age and grave habits might 
satisfy her scrupulosity. 

Biddy was educated at Queen-square 
boarding-school, but had not been in town 
for five and twenty years, until the other 
day, when I received a billet from her to 
inform me that she had taken a lodging in 
Bury Street St. James’s, in order to be near 
me, and to be at the same time in the court 
end of the town. She occupied the first 
floor ; and the second was inhabited by Sir 
Oliver Oxygen, a Scotch baronet, and a 
very great speculator. His favourite study 
was chemistry, and he had sanguine hopes 
of making his fortune by it. He lodged in 
the second floor, in order, as he said, to 
enjoy more rarefied air; but it is rather 
thought that his main object was to be above 
the world. 

Miss Biddy did not much like having a 
male lodger in the house; but she could 
rely on her own discretion and on a drop 
bolt; and she resolved not to be intimate 
enough to warrant his visiting her; so that 
she confined their intercourse to sidelong 
courtesies as they passed upon the staircase. 
Poor Biddy! the Baronet would not have 
given a good dinner for her, nor have 
parted with an atom of potassium or sodium 
to purchase a gross of ladies like her. The 
constant fumes, however, of nitrous and 
other gases, the smell of hydrogen, the ex- 
plosions of inflammable matter, and the 
rumbling noises of the Baronet by night 
and by day, very much annoyed my Cousin. 

At length, one morning early, some 
hyper-oxygenated muriat of potash ex- 
ploded with such a report, that it knocked 
down the Baronet, and broke the windows 
of the apartment. The landlord and land- 
lady thought that their lodger had shot 
himself; and Miss Biddy apprehended that 
the roof of the house was blown off, and 
that she would be buried in the ruins of 
the habitation. Self-preservation being the 
first law of nature, she leaped out of bed, 
without recollecting that she had not put 
on her under drapery, so that she was met 
en chemise by her Landlord and by her own 
footboy. The disgrace of this the chaste 
vestal Biddy could not brook. Besides, as 
she observed, her life was not safe with 
that Caledonian madman; so she left her 
lodgings that day most precipitately, and 
discharged the poor footboy, alleging that 
she could not bear the sight of him, since 
her modesty was put to the blush. 





Miss Jones next took a lodging in New 
Bond Street. The proprietor occupied the 
kitchen, the second floor, and attics; whilst 
a Captain in the Guards tenanted three 
rooms on the ground floor, to wit, a par- 
lour, a bed-room, and a dressing-room. 

The Captain was what my rattle of a 
guard Cousin calls ‘‘ in the wind” a good 
deal; and the knocks of duns and of dissa- 
tisfied tradesmen were like a running fire at 
the door. ‘‘ I will be paid,” vociferated a 
Livery-stable Keeper, one day that I called 
on cousin Biddy. ‘I know that he is at 
home,” sternly observed a Horsedealer. 
“«T won’t go without my money,” said an 
Hotel-keeper, on a third occasion. ‘ Kick 
him out!” cried the bold Captain on a 
fourth. ‘* Let him go and be d—, the 
tailoring son of a gun.” Besides, the Cap- 
tain was borrowed occasionally ; mistakes 
were made as to their rooms; and one day 
this hero played Miss Biddy a very slippery 
trick, as follows. 

Two bailiffs, who did not know his per- 
son, slipped into his apartment early in the 
morning. The Captain was preparing for 
guard, but had me his dressing-gown on. 
They came into the room, and inquired his 
name. The servant took the hint, and 
winked at his master, who with the utmost 
coolness said, ‘‘ Gentlemen, you are in a 
mistake; the Captain lodges on the first 
floor, but is not up yet; he came very late 
home from the masquerade ; but if you call 
again you will see him.” This was just the 
bait: they eagerly ran up stairs; whilst the 
Captain put on his great coat and slipped 
out. The myrmidons burst into Biddy’s 
room, and took her for the Captain. The 
scene was most tragical. 

When undeceived, they came down to 
the parlour, which they found locked; and 
after half an hour’s parley, the door was 
forced, and they discovered in his master’s 
dressing-gown the Captain’s valet, who 
laughed at them immoderately. 

Miss Biddy swooned three times, as she 
told me; and, when recovered, she again 
changed her lodgings. ‘* To be thus 
treated was worse than death,” complained 
she to me. ‘* The monsters! to take me 
for the Captain, indeed! I am sure I never 
had any thing masculine about me!” 

Her third lodging was in Baker Strect. 
Here she had the misfortune to succeed a 
famous Lady. Biddy moreover is fond of 
the innocent amusements of tending her 
birds, and of trimming and watering her 
plants. These signs at a window—roses, 
geraniums, and canary birds, are (I am 
told) a kind of lure to idle beaux; and as 
my Cousin’s great passion is dress, she 
used to be nodded at behind a rose or a 
balsam, or taken a side-view of through a 
bird-cage. At all hours, visitors poured in 
upon her; and such ridiculous scenes oc- 
curred, that she was seon beat off her ground 
there. 

“* Ma’am, I beg your pardon! it cannot 
be you that I want; but perhaps you have 
a lodyer or a companion,” was the anguage 
daily used ; or, ‘Oh! (with a violent laugh) 
I am mistaken; upon my soul, I took you 
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for quite another person.” For whom? for 
what? indignantly answered Miss Biddy 
upon one occasion. ‘* Why,” very coolly 
drawled out the Exquisite, viewing her 
through his glass, ‘‘ for a d—d pretty girl; 
but Lam sure I beg your pardon, I never 
was ina greator error in my life.” This, 
it must be owned, was insupportable. 

Miss Biddy flew from this contagious 
abode to Manchester Street. Here she en- 
joyed only three days’ repose, when an Ac- 
coucheur called on her Landlady, to make 
some inquiries, which greatly offended 
Biddy’s delicacy, for she said that she could 
not bear the sight of the man. 

One day, a letter being Jeft at the 
Doctor’s, whose name is Matthew Jones, 
directed thus— 


«<M. Jones, Manchester Street, 
to be delivered immediately” 


and being very closely folded, the Doctor 
Juoked only at the address, and, consider- 
ing it as a mere hasty mandate to exert his 
skill, never opened it. The M. Jones he 
took for Mrs. Jones; the last line spoke 
for itself; he therefore concluded that my 
Cousin needed his professional aid, and al- 
though late in the evening, proceeded im- 
mediately to attend her. This was worse 
than all the rest; and my poor cousin 
Biddy was fairly driven out of town. She 
asserted, on her arrival in the country, that 
London was not a fit place for any modest 
woman’s residence; and that it was impos- 
sible, for her life, her credit, or her reputa- 
tion, to be in safety there for one week. 
She therefore discharged her male servant, 
and put herself as a parlour boarder at a 
boarding-school in the country, for the 
suke of protection ;—where that she is at 
present in the very highest possible state of 
purity an: of preservation, will be vouched 
to any one whom it may concern, by 

Tne Hermit i Lonvon. 





* THE DYNASTY OF DANDIES.” 

I am a member of a society consisting of 
certain distinguished persons, whose man- 
ners or merits have raised them above the 
level of the world. Upon this Society some 
busy people, who would fain be considered 
the wits of the day, have thought proper to 
inflict the absurd title of ‘* Dandies.” This 
folly gives us but little concern, and we 
have pretty distinctly traced it to a certain 
short-sighted elderly geutleman, who was 
some time since blackballed on an applica- 
tion to be admitted a member of our club. 
If we are wrong in this idea, we are at least 
secure in (then) attributing this silly appel- 
lative to the envy of some obscure scribbler 
—possibly some ragged «fellow who has 
been neglected or cut by ‘* one of us,” and 
who has satified at once his hunger and 
his malice, by levelling bad jokes at his 
betters. 

You seem, Sir, to have more goodnature 
than many of your cotemporary editors, 
and appear to me to be not altogether un- 
worthy of being admitted into our myste- 
ries. For the gratification of yourself and 








your readers, you shall know something 
about us. 

Our Sect, or Society, is unquestionably 
the first and the most select in the empire 
of Taste. It is an ‘‘ imperium in imperio,” 
as ‘he poet says. Our form of government 
is an absolute(but not hereditary) monarchy ; 
and our laws ave framed as far as possible 
according to the strictest letter of courtesy. 
We number in our list the witty and the 
most illustrious: no person, whose claims 
to distinction have not been confirmed by 
the jealous admiration, or envious notice of 
** the crowd,” can be admitted a member 
of the ‘* Gentleman’s Club ;” and even then 
not until he has undergone a certain proba- 
tion, and cleansed himself from the sins of 
vulgar heresies. 

No oaths are permitted by the laws— 
tho’ some few exclamations, as ‘* By Gad,” 
‘Pon hanneur,” &c. are tolerated in emer- 
gencies. No member is allowed to incur 
the risk of being stifled by the air Eastward 
of Temple Bar, without special consent (un- 
less he be compelled to go to the Bank for 
money:) and the privilege of being choked 
or distended at a city feast can only be ac- 
quired by ballot: this point, however, is 
sometimes ceded to the intelligent and il- 
lustrious, our society not being destitute of 
the spirit of discovery, and being really 
anxious to ascertain a// the real gradations 
between themselves and absolutely savage 
nature. 

No person wearing shoes in the morning 
or boots in the evening, can be admitted a 
member of the Society. The same penalty 
attaches to those who presume to stare at 
pretty women without the aid of an eye- 
glass. Every member, on being admitted 
into the Society, must furswear the use of 
some liquid called ‘* porter,” and must 
abjure also a certain herbaceous plant or 
grass of disagrecable ocour, entitled (I be- 
lieve) ‘‘ coppage,” or ‘* cabbage.” [This 
plant, I think B. once said, had been 
adopted by the state in a season of scarcity, 
and was afterwards prescribed, as aliment, 
for tailors.] No person who has smoked 
tobacco, or drank punch, since he came to 
years of discretion, can possibly be admit- 
ted without the most thorough purgation. 
Bruisers are not admitted, nor coachmen, 
whether amateurs or professors, though 
some of the former are retained on the 
“establishment” «at a liberal salary, to 
avenge any insult offered to the Society. 

Puns and jokes of all sorts are prohibited. 
In short, there are fifty other regulations, 
equally conducive to mirth and good hu- 
mour. 

Ours isan elective monarchy : and though, 
as I have said, we number amongst us the 
most illustrious persons of the time, our 
choice is never determined without the 
most severe serutiny into the habits and 
character of the candidate. 

There is now unhappily an interregnum 
with us: for poor B——, who was elected 
unanimously, and with the expression of a 
fecling almost amounting to acclamation 
(the recollection makes me shudder even 
now) has—retired, without giving up the 








sceptre of command. We had hoped to 
have offered it to a certain distinguished in- 
dividual, who has been labouring with in- 
different success for some years to eclipse 
the rest of mankind in dress: B——, how. 
ever, objected to transfer the sceptre to 
that gentleman’s hands. It was found ne- 
cessary, therefore, to resort to a general 
meeting, in order (by repealing old laws, 
and framing new ones) to relieve us at once 

frou the tenacity of B——. 

I attended the meeting—and the follow- 
ing memoranda (copied from the Secretary’s 
book) may serve to give you an idea of the 
manner in which we conduct business. 

N.B. It is to be observed, that the Secre- 
tary is not a member.—It was intended 
originally that none but members should 
be present at our discussions, and that the 
office of Secretary should be ‘ endured in 
rotation.” This plan, however, (owing to 
the indifferent writing of some members, 
and the bad spelling of others) was found 
inconvenient. 

(Cory.) 

Memoranda made at a general meeting 

of the ‘ Gentleman’s Club,’ held at the 

Thatched House Tavern on the 9th day 

of June 1816: 

The Secretary read the requisition for a 

mecting in order to appoint a President ; 

and in order that the applications of various 
persons for admission into the Society, 
should be taken into consideration. 

The Hon. Mr. then rose, and 
moved, ‘ that the Society was in want of a 
head.’—This was agreed to, after an ob- 
servation by Lord P. , that he ¢ really 
never could see the use of a head.’ 

Lieutenant ——, of the ‘ gards,’ moved, 
rather abruptly, that the weather was ‘ in- 
supportable, and that the Society should 
adjourn to a more convenient season.’ 

The Duke of objected the disor- 
dered state of the Society, &c. and assured 
the meeting that he thought it much better 
to exist in hot weather than in hot water. 
(Applause.) 

A new Member, in a pink waistcoat, sug- 
gested, in a low conciliatory tone, that any 
gentleman whose stays should be found op- 
pressive might be at liberty to retire, paying 
his fine.—Agreed to, nem. con. 

The Hon. Mr. S. then moved, that ‘ the 
meeting do resolve, that the law respect- 
ing President be repealed, and forthwith 
proceed to elect a head.’ 

The Marquis T- said that the title 
‘head’ was too extensive, it comprehended 
more than suited the views of the Society, 
and moved, by way of amendment, that 
the title ‘Grand Master’ be adopted by 
the Society.—Agreed to, after some dis- 
cussion. 

The following noblemen and gentlemen 
were then successively put in nomuna- 
tion for the office of Grand Master of the 
Society. 

The Duke of , 


Murmurs—a general expression of discon- 
tent—no ballot took place—Lord P. (curl- 
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ing his mustachios) swore that ‘ that was 
rather too good.’ 

The Earl of Drum. 

Silence—a member observed at last, that 
the Earl had ‘ once been caged all night for 
breaking lamps.’ Lieutenant —— ‘ really 
could not see the objection’ (a smile.)— 
The Earl was blackballed. 

Lord Viscount ——. 

A general laugh—one member said that his 
Lordship’s ‘ spelling was not such as woul: 
become a Grand Master.’—Lieutenant 
in some warmth ‘ protested against such 
remarks. He considered that the Viscount 
could spell as well as himself’ (viz. the 
Lieutenant :) at any rate he knew that his 
Lordship ‘ could always spell for himself? 

Mr. S— observed, that ‘ his Lordship 
was in the habit of drinking ‘‘ porter”. at 
Newmarket, and he played at twopenny 
whist and drag with the blacklegs.’—G :- 
neral symptoms of disgust—blackbalied. 

Lord George ——. 

A Member said that Lord George was d 
‘common author,’—but it was retorted 
that he was not a common author.—Mrr. S. 
admitted that Lord George had been guilty 
of writing a book, but he contended, that 
‘as it never sold, no objection could be 
maintained on that score’—One member 
asserted that the book contained jokes. 
This was repelled, and the book was re- 
ferred to, for a joke, without success.—Mr. 
S. said that there did not appear to be a 
‘mens vivida’ (or disposition to wit) in 
Lord George, and as he could find ‘ nothing 
particularly ludicrous, excepting only an 
** Invoeation (by Lord George) to Genius,” 
he must be acquitted.’—Only one black- 
ball. 

Mr. R—. 

The Secretary was desired to request Mr. 
R. to awake and retire. This was effected 
with some difficulty, and he was put in no- 
mination, A young Member, in light blue 
cossacks, said that it would be an etarnal 
disgrace to the Society if it were to no- 
minate a tradesman.—Mr. 8. objected to 
this (goodnaturedly) and said that ‘ the 
man was a merchant, and as he had been 
admitted a member, he doubted whether 
Sir ——’s objection would /ay.”—A Member 
in a straw-coloured cravat, said that R. was 
notawriously in the habit daily of eating 
‘coppage.—A general shrugging of 
shoulders. (The Secretary here asked 
whether he should not write ‘ cabbage ?” 
The reply was, that it was ‘ immaterial.’) 
—All the balls were black. 

Here the door-keeper came in, and said 
that Mr. R. had requested him to ‘* go for 
a pot of porter.”—all the members asto- 
nished—one inquired what was the nature 
of porter? to which his neighbour answer- 
ed, that he believed it was a medicine, 
used as a palliative or soporific. Mr. S. 
however defined it to be ‘ an intoxicating 
beverage, like port, much drank by the 
lower orders.”* The doorkeeper ordered 








* This definition was actually given, with re- 
ie to port wine, by one of the bright stars of 


to retire, and a vote of expulsion passed 

against Mr. R. 

Mr. S. now said, that as several of the 

honourable members were asleep, he should 

move to adjourn the meeting—sine dine.— 

Agreed to nem.con. 
(Signed) Cc. H—.” 

This is a faith fal transeript of the minute 
book. 

I had intended to have sent ycu some 
characters of our most celebrated members, 
but Iam tire! of writing. Perhaps I may 
resume ny pen on some future day. 

T have the honour to be, 
Sir, &e. &c. &e. 
JAMES JESSAMINE. 
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THE DRAMA. 





Covent Garpen Tueatre.— The Clan- 
destine Marriage — Mr. Farren’s Lord 
Ogleby.— That admirable comedy, The 
Clandestine Marriage, the joint production 
of the greatest actor (Garrick,) and one of 
the greatest wits (Colman,) of the last cen- 
tury, and founded on an idea suggested by 
the chef d’ceuvre (Marriage a-la-mode) of 
the greatest artist in his line of any age or 
country (Hogarth,) was on Friday the 18th 
revived at Covent Garden, for the purpose 
of allowing the further development of the 
talents evinced by Mr. Farren on his intro- 
duction to the London public. 

Various circumstances render Lord 
Ogleby one of the most difficult characters 
in the wide range ef the English drama. 
Even when first performed, and when its 
prototype was frequently to be found in 
nature, it must have required considerable 
ability to exhibit the gentlemanly deport- 
ment, the tender and respectful gallantry, 
the high sense of honour, the delicate ge- 
nerous and manly feeling, which contri- 
buted to form the beau of rank at the com- 
mencement of the last century, combined 


by which alone we fear the Dandies of the 
present day are distinguished ; and height- 
ened into comic effect as all those qualities 
are in the individual, by his unavailing 
anxiety to repair the ravages of time, and 
conceal the decrepitude of old age. But if 
this was an arduous task to the actor, when 
he might enjoy the daily opportunity of 
studying from life, how much more so must 
it have become now that manners are so 
completely revolutionized, and now that, 
having no resource but tradition or fancy, 
he in the one case presents us with a con- 
ception which, having passed through se- 
veral minds, must necessarily have been 
weakened in every transmission, or in the 
other is in danger of committing the com- 
mon but great theatrical error, of substi- 
tuting extravagance for truth. 
Notwithstanding all these disadvantages, 
we derived much gratification from the 
performance of Mr. Farren; but it was a 
gratification resulting from the general dis- 
play of his powers, rather than from his 





emisphere of fashion.—Ep. 


peculiar aptitude for the character in ques- 


tion, Mr. Farren was much more success- 
ful in those parts of the character which 
provoke risibility, than in those which 
ought to command respect. His gradual 
resuscitation from the absolutely helpless 
state in which he entered, was managed with 
great skill. The complacence with which he 
listened to the gross flattery of his Valet, 
while he threatened to knock him down for 
it, was full of humour. But his best scene 
was that in which Lord Ogleby discloses 
his passion for Fanny (and the imagined 
reciprocity of her attachment,) to her fa- 
ther. The horror with which he heard Old 
Sterling’s supposition, that it was Mrs. 
Heidelberg whom he wished to make his 
wife; and his temporary animat‘on, when 
he declared, that if opposed he would carry 
his mistress off, were delightful. We have 
seldom witnessed a mure comic exhibition 
than the latter. The sluggish stream of life 
appeared to be suddenly urged intv an un- 
wonted rapidity by the anticipations of his 
imagination. He half tottered, half danced 
across the stage. His frame seemed to 
have been newly strung, but the strings 
were all in a vibration that it was difficult 
to determine whether to attribute to plea- 
sure or to paralysis. ‘The effect was much 
aided by the exquisitely conceited move- 
ment of his head, which forcibly reminded 
us of the Chinese Mandarin’s on the man- 
tle-piece, that the old housekeeper had just 
before ordered her servant to set ‘‘ a nod- 
dling.’”—We have been particular in speak- 
ing of Mr. Farren’s excellencies, we will 
be general in alluding to his defects. Th:y 
all proceeded from one cause—an occasional 
forgetfulness that a man, conscious of high 
birth, inspired by liberal sentiment, and 
accustomed to polished society, would na- 
turally, and in spite of the infirmities of his 
years, evince in his whole demeanour habi- 
tual dignity and refinement. Whether or 
not Mr. Farren is capable of adding to his 





with the personal vanity and foppishness, | 


other qualifications those to which we have 
adverted, we know not. If he is, his Lord 
Ogleby will be one of the finest perform- 
|ances on the modern stage; if he is not, 
| still there is an extensive sphere of enter- 
' taining dramatic character in which we are 
| persuaded he will move with great and de- 
| served applause. 

| The other parts were strongly cast, as 
| indeed in the affluence of talent possessed 
by this Theatre, it would be strange if they 
had not been.—Am.ng the difficulties at- 
tendant on getting up a piece of this de- 
scription, and in the way of its delusive 
impression, are the necessary incongruities 
of dress. We say ‘‘ necessary,” because 
it would be a most injudicious preference of 
correctness to better considerations, which 
would, for instance, compel the lovely Miss 
Brunton to wear the high téte, the long 
stomacher, and the broad hoop, that were 
contemporary with Lord Ogleby’s toupée, 
ruffles, and sword. But that is assuredly 
bad taste which forces into unnecessary and 
injurious contrast the extreme finicalness 
of old costume, and the extreme slovenli- 
ness of the present day. We mean this hint 
for Mr. C, Kemble’s light blue pantaloons, 
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We must not omit to notice the very suc- 
cessful debut, in the character of Somno, 
in the Sleep Walker, of Mr. J. Russell, 
who, during the summer, contributed so 
materially to the mirth of the Haymarket. 
His imitations are admirable. Those of 
Kemble and Incledun (especially the latter) 
are decidedly the most accurate that we ever 
heard. 

Mrs. Charles Kemble has resumed her 
station on these boards with unabated viva- 
city, and performed several of her old parts 
admirably. We specify this, because we 
think the weakest branch of the Covent 
Garden company is that of ladies for lead- 
ing characters in the best Comedies. They 
seem fond of girls here; yet, however 
promising their talents, it often happens 
that they are not sufficiently matured for 
such representations as we allude to. Miss 
Brunton, for example, whose merits we have 
too often proclaimed to be thought likely 
to detract from them, is neither of stand- 
ing nor of importance enough for Lady 
Teazle. 


BurgoMAster or SAARDAM.—By refer- 
ring to our account of the French Drama 
in No. 79 of the Literary Gazette, it will 
be seen that this is a swift importation from 
Paris. We hope this sort of entire reliance 
upon the Continent for new pieces will not 
be carried too far. It is very well to trans- 
late some of their best efforts, but the rapid 
transmi,ration of poor and indifferent dra- 
mas from French into English forms is an 
evil to be avoided, not only as disagreeable 
in itself, but as totally subversive of the 
rational encouragement which native pro- 
ductions ought to receive. Changing, with 
_ dramatic patriotism, the English Ambassa- 

dor of the Paris piece into a German, seems 
to be the only material alteration which 
has taken place, excepting always the in- 
troduction of ‘‘ National Ballets,” without 
which, or some other spectacle, we do not 
think Covent Garden would trust to the 
attractions of the best tragedy, comedy, or 
farce, that ever was written. As the Paris 
entertainment depended on Potier, so did 
its London copy, in great measure, on the 
dress and drollery of Liston, as Van-Fus- 
Frump the Burgomaster. The success of 
Te however, has been very problema- 
ucal. 





Drury Lane.—So much space in our 
Review is occupied with this Theatre, 
that we will not overload our pages with 
that length of criticism which its nu- 
merous novelties might otherwise have 
claimed. Indeed it is a very unpleasant 
task to be stigmatizing ebsurdity and fai- 
lure where, for the benefit of the general 
drama and its professors, it is so desirable 
to find merit and success. 

Short while as the house has been open- 
ed, we believe we have nearly half a score 
of experimental first appearances to notice. 
This is novelty with a vengeance: they 

Shew our eyes, and grieve our heart ; 
Come like shadows, so depart. 


But though it is a miserable waste of tine 








to attend this Theatre, it is not our design 
to inflict an equal loss upon our readers by 
describing all the causes of disappoint- 
ment. Suffice it to say, that if two or three 
of the characters in any of the plays per- 
formed have been well cast, their effect has 
been utterly destroyed by allotment of all 
the other parts to actors who would dis- 
grace a barn. After Romeo and Juliet, 
with which the season commenced on the 
12th, and which we have already dismissed, 
we shall take the new claims on public ap- 
probation in their proper order, and very 
briefly. 

Tuesday, 15.—Cure for the Heart Ache : 
Old Rapid, Mr. Watkinson, from the Hay- 
market ; and Frank Oatland, Mr. Weston. 
Mr. Watkinson is a tolerable comedian; 
but he ought to be most admirable, for he 
apparently — the place of Munden 
and Dowton! His Old Rapid was common 
bustling, without one distinguishing trait. 
Mr. Weston, in Frank Oatland, and in 
Murtoch Delaney, in the Farce of the Irish- 
man in London, gives us only this to say of 
him, that he was far inferior to his prede- 
cessors in both. In the latter he strove 
hard to please, and would be found, we 
doubt not, an useful member of a com- 
pany. 


Thursday, 17th.—Ot¢hello. Othello was’ 
confided to a Mr. Cleary, said to be an 
American, and his first appearance on any 
stage: and Desdemona to Mrs. W. West, 
from Bath, known in Londonas Miss Cooke. 
Tago was done by Mr. Bengough. Of the 
Lady first :—Miss Cooke was a very lovely 
girl, and Mrs. Westisa very fine woman. For 
second personages in Tragedy, and for sen- 
timental parts, where beauty and propriety 
of action are more wanted than higher en- 
dowments, she will grace the stage ; but she 
has not powers even for the soft and simple 
Desdemona. Her portraiture of the character 
was faint and unimpressive. Mr. Cleary’s 
Othello, with a few exceptions, was alto- 
gether mediocre. He seemed afraid to do 
well, where others had done much; and 
where others had done well, he either did 
nothing or went wrong. In several passages 
he evidently misunderstood Shakespeare, 
and his study betrayed a partial glance at 
parts rather than a comprehensive view of 
the whole. Mr. Bengough walks about the 
stage so respectably, that we were sorry to 
see him forced into business so utterly be- 
yond his sphere, as the villain lago. Ex- 
cept Mrs. Glover’s Emilia, the rest of the 
cast was absolutely deplorable. 


Saturday, 19th. Saturday continued the 
catalogue of failures. After Romeo and 
Juliet, again vilely murdered, it brought 
outa singing Gentleman, not unwisely ano- 
nymous, and asinging Lady, a Miss Witham, 
from the Bath stage, in the opera of Rosina. 
They were both like every thing else that 
Drury Lane has lately displayed—extremely 
uninteresting. We entirely doubt whether 
they will ever sing, and, if our first resolu- 
tion holds good, we are determined not to 
molest ourselves again with listening to what 





ought to be the drudgery of the music- 


—_— 


school. Ifthe stage, as has been observed 
in some of the Journals, is to be made a 
place of rustic experiment, we wish to be 
out of hearing of at least the first contor- 
tions of suffering harmony. Nevertheless, 
Miss Withan possesses talent, which, if 
cultivated, may entitle her to rank, though 
never eminently, in the musical world. 


Tuesday, 22d. Wild Oats, and the Falls 
of Clyde. Mr. Watkinson made nothing of 
Dowton’s fine part, Sir George Thunder; 
and in spite of Mrs. Glover, (Lady Ama- 
ranth), Knight, (Sim), and Oxberry, (a 
rich Ephraim Smooth), this humorous 
Comedy was made as flat as it is broad. 


Owing to the form of our publication, and 
the increased demand for it rendering a 
much larger impression necessary, we can- 
not conveniently notice the performances 
so late in the week as Thursday, until the 
week ensuing: and unless there is any thing 
so material as to induce us to alter our usual 
course, (which there is not in the getting 
up of Venice Preserved at this Theatre) 
we trust that our readers have patience to 
wait for their next number of the Literary 
Gazette, assured that if aught worth while 
occurred we shou!d not omit it. 





Tue Eneutsu Orpera.—Fertile in plea- 
sant little operas, the Rendezvous, in one 
act, was successfully produced at this The- 
atre on Monday. The plot is thoroughly 
Spanish in complexity. We have two young 
ladies and a servant girl, with their three 
lovers, all in one house,—a guardian out- 
witted, and all the usual ingredients of 
youthful intrigue over-matching aged pru- 
dence. For further particulars we must 
refer to the Theatre, promising those who 
make the reference much amusement for 
their trouble. That best of actresses, Miss 
Kelly, re-appeared after a severe — 
sition, and was greeted with the plaudits 
her excellence deserves. The acting through- 
out was spirited and humorous, and the 
verdict 39 unanimous, as to promise that 
whenever the piece was repeated, the Eng- 
lish Opera House would be found a pretty 
general rendezvous. 


On Tuesday and Wednesday a singular 
Trumpeter of musical mechanism was exhi- 
bitedhere. This 4ucomaton, the inventionof 
Mr. Maelzel of Vienna, performed several 

ieces of music, composed by Beethoven, 

ees, Kalkbrenner, &c. on the Trumpet, 1n 
a masterly manner. Being encored, he dis- 
popes none of the airs of inflated genius, 
but readily submitting to be prompted, alias 
wound up, repeated the tunes with the 
same brilliant execution, and without intro- 
ducing new ornaments to spoil what had 
given so much satisfaction before. We com- 
mend thisexample of modesty, equanimity, 
and propriety ¢o all our first-rate singers 
and musicians. Something may be learnt 
even from a doll, and with the exceptuon 
of winding up, there was no part ef his per- 
formance unworthy of imitation, 
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VARIETIES. 


Russta.—The different establishments 
formed at St.Petersburgh for the education 
of youth, such as the Corps of Cadets, the 
Naval and Mineralogical Schools, Gymna- 
sia, &c. contain more than 10,000 young 
men, who are supported at the public ex- 

ense. Indeed the Government of Russia 
js making constant and continued efforts to 
enlighten the nation, and to raise the lower 
classes of the people, step by step, from 
the state of debasement and ignorance into 
which the abuses of despotism have plunged 
them. When Voltaire wrote the celebrated 
line— 

“C’est du Nord aujourd’ hui que nous vient la 
lumiere,”” 

it was regarded merely as a piece of hyper- 

bolical flattery ; but from the exertions now 

making by the Government of Russia, it 

may become a prophecy. 


AcriouLturRE.—The West Indian plant, 
known by the name of the Caribbee- 
cabbage, (Arum colocassia L.) has lately 
been successfully cultivated in the South 
of France. Its roots supply the place of 
the potatoe in the Egyptian markets, and 
in India and China its leaves form the 
guepel food of the common people. 
Nhe Caribbee-cabbage thrives best in damp 
places. It grows up in tufts between four 
and five feet high; its leaves are two feet 
long, and about eighteen inches wide. 


The Louvre has been enriched with sta- 
tues, vases, bas-reliefs, and inscriptions, to 
the amount of about sixty thousand francs, 
from the collection of the late M. de Choi- 
seuil Gouffier. 


Monument to Dante.—A subscription has 
been opened at Florence, for a monument 
to be erected in honour of Dante. It is 
well known that the prince of Italian poets, 
when in banishinent, like Gibelin, was 
reduced to beg for shelter and a morsel 
of bread in foreign countries. The monu- 
ment will be erected in the church of Santa- 
Croce, the Pantheon of Tuscany. 


At Franconi, Circus Paris, Macbeth and 
Othello are converted into Pantomimes ! 
“ To what base uses may we come at last.”’ 


Classical Elegance!!!—We do not ex- 
pect much elegance of composition in such 
publications as Play Bills, but surely it is 
due to common propriety that the annun- 
crations of our National Theatres should not 
he in language which would disgrace the 
oratory in frent of a booth at a fair. What 
then shall we say of the following notice in 
—_ issuing from ‘ Classic’ Drury this 

reek :— 

“ Mr. H. Kemble and the Young Lady, 
on their second performance of Romeo and 

ullet, was on Saturday again honoured 
with added approbation, and will shortly 
— in other characters ! !” 

at they was honoured with applause 
maybe ungrammatically true ; but how two 
Persons on their second performances can be 


again honoured with added applause, puz- 





zles us completely to understand. Fie on 
it! was no little charity-school boy among 
the printers or even devils? What would a 
foreigner’ say to this? 


A musical piece called “ Newmarket 
Races,” is forthcoming at the Parisian Thea- 
tre Feydeau. 


One of the French journals says, that M. 
Degoil (so it spells D’Egville) has Frenchi- 
fied his name in order to get his ballets ac- 
cepted at the Opera; but that thev are 
justly rejected for native talent. 


In a little French town they lately got up 
a sort of dramatic entertainment, in two 
acts, entitled, ‘* 4dam and his Family.” 
At another, where they played ‘* The 
Death of Abel,” it was announced to be 
acted ‘* in the costume of the times.” 


Recovery or Manuscriets.—One rea- 
son (writes the learned compiler of L’Esprit 
des Croisades, a work frequently quoted 
by Gibbon) why we lost a great number 
of ancient authors, was, the conquest of 
Egypt by the Saracens, which deprived 
Europe of the use of the Papyrus. The 
ignorance of that age could find no sub- 
stitute; they knew no other expedient 
but writing on parchment, which became 
every day more scarce and costly. Igno- 
rance and barbarism unfortunately seized 
on Roman manuscripts, and industriously 
defaced pages, once imagined to have 
been immortal. The most elegant com- 
positions of classic Rome were converted 
into the psalms of a breviary, or the 
prayers of a missal. Livy and Tacitus 
** hide their diminished heads’’ for the 
legend of a saint; and immortal truths 
were converted into clumsy fictions. It 
happened that the most voluminous au- 
thors were the greatest sufferers: these 
were preferred, because, their volume be- 
ing the greatest, it most profitably repaid 
their destroying industry, and furnished 
ampler scope for future transcription. 
A Livy or Diodorus was preferred to the 
smaller works of Cicero or Horace; and 
this is probably why Juvenal, Persius, and 
Martial, have come down to us entire, 
rather than from these pious persons pre- 
ferring their obscenities, as some have 
accused them. Not long ago, at Rome, 
a part of a book of Livy was found be- 
tween the lines of a parchment, but half 
effaced, on which they had substituted a 
book of the Bible. 


Rewicious Prerures.—There is a reii- 
gious subject very strangely treated ina pic- 
ture on the Continent: the design exhibits 
the Virgin Mary receiving the annunciation 
of the angel Gabriel, with a huge chaplet of 
beads tied round her waist, reading her own 
offices, and kneeling before a crucifix. 

Another happy invention is to be seen in 
an altar-piece at Worms, in which the Vir- 
gin throws Jesus into the hopper of a mill, 
while from the other side he issues, changed 
into little morsels of bread, with which the 
priests feed the people. 

Matthison describes a picture in a church 
at Constance, called the Conception of the 








Holy Virgin. An old man lies on a cloud, 
whence he darts a vast beam, which passes 
through a dove hovering just below; at the 
end of the beam appears a large transparent 
egg, in which egg is seen a child in swad- 
dling clothes, with a glory round it; Mary 
sits leaning in an arm chair, and opens her 
mouth to receive the egg. 








LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 
CONTENTS OF THE JOURNAL DES SAVANS 
FOR SEPTEMBER 1818. 

Adelung’s Life of Baron Herberstein, 
reviewed by M. Vanderbourg.—Demour’s 
Treatise on the Diseases of the Eye, by 
M. Abel Rémusat,—New Refutation of the 
Book de /’ Esprit, by M. Cousin.—Vander- 
bourg’s translation of Cratés and Hippar- 
chia, a novel by Wieland, by M. Quatre- 
mére de Quincy.—Marsden’s translation of 
the Travels of Marco Polo, by M. Abel 
Rémusat.—Delambre’s History of Ancient 
Astronomy, by M. Biot.—Conclusion of 
the Observations on the tragedy of Gidipus. 
Rex. 








METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
SEPTEMBER. 
Thursday, 17 -—Thermometer from 37 to 59. 
Barometer from 30, 17 to 30, 33. 
Wind NW. and WbS. 4.—Noon cloudy, the 
rest of the day generally clear. 
Rain fallen, 125 of an inch. 
Friday, 16—Thermometer from 41 to 60. 
Jarometer from 30, 30 to 30, 19. 

Wind S. and SbW. 1.—Generally hazy, with 
a little misling rain in the morning. 

Saturday, 19—Thermometer from 48 to 66. 
Barometer from 30, 07 to 29, 95. 

Wind SbW. and S. 4.—General cloud, with a 
short shower of rain in the morning. 

Sunday, 20—Thermometer from 56 to 65. 
Barometer from 29, 85 to 29, 77 

Wind SE §$.—General cloud, with a little rain 
in the morning. 

Monday, 21—Thermometer from 45 to 61. 
Barometer from 29, 62 to 29, 76. 

Wind SE. and S 4.—Raining most of the 
morning, the rest of the day generally clear, 
ZLuesday, 22—Thermometer trom 49 to 65. 

Barometer from 29, 86 to 29, 89. 

Wind SbE. and SW. 4.—Evening clear; the 
rest of the day generally cloudy. 

Rain fallen, 75 of an inch. 
Wednesday, 23—Thermometer from 42 to 66. 
Barometer from 29, 86 to 29, 89. 

Wind SbE. and SW. 2.—Generally clear till the 
afternoon, when several showers passed oyer, 
and a very rainy evening. 

On Friday October 2d, at 6 hours 30 minutes 
29 seconds, clock time, the Ist Satellite of Ju- 
piter will emerge from an eclipse; and on the 
same day, at 5 hours 43 minutes 23 seconds, the 
3d Satellite will immerge. 
Edmonton, Middlesex. JOHN ADAMS. 





Errarta...Inthe 19th line of the Poem “* The 
Morning in Spring,’ No. 46, for “‘ bush leaves,’ 
read ‘lush leaves.’’ And, in the dramatic criti- 
cism on Drury Lane Theatre, in our last, Number, 
line 7, for ‘‘ train,” read ‘‘ brain.’’ We usually 
trust to the discernment of our readers to correct 
any slight typographical error which may escape 
us, but they need rectifying in such instances as 
the above, where the text remains sense, though 
not the sense of the writer. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Anglicanus wishes we would devote that 
portion of our Journal which is usually 
allotted to the analysis of the Journal des 
Savans, to English Literature. We have 
had more than fifty letters thanking us for 
thus briefly bringing the public acquainted 
with the substance of the chief work of 
French periodical literature, and the depo- 
sitory of many able and learned Essays. As 
the odds are therefore at least 50 to \ in fa- 
vour of the Savans, we need scarcely repeat 
with Horace 
Quid dem? quid non dem? renuis tu, quod 

jubet alter. 

The work mentioned by C.F. R. has never 
been communicuted to us for review, and 
it belongs to a class which we do not feel 
called on by our public duty to purchase for 
that purpose. 


Elbow may receive back his packet—with 
such contributions we should soon be out at 
Elbow with the public. 

J. G. will find a letter at the Chapter 
- House. 

Jesvan is received and accepted. 

J. Hs packet came to hand, and lies for 
consideration. 

We have received several interesting com- 
munications too lete fur this week. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


an, 





This Day is published, in 3 vols. 19mo. price 16s. 6d. 
RECLUSE OF ALBYN HALL, 
By ZARA WENTWQ ae 
Printed for A. K- Newman and Co. Leadenhail-street. 
The following will appear this Autumn :— 
‘eiled Protectress; or, the Mysterious 
Mother. By Mrs. Meeke. 5 vols. 
My Old Cousin; or, A Peep into Cochin 
China. 3 vols. 
The Families of Owen and De Montford, 
a Tale of Ancient Days. 3 vols. 
Manfrone; or, The One-handed Monk. 
Ry Mrs. Radcliffe. Second Edition. 3 vols. 
Mysterious Frecbooter. By Francis La- 
thom. Second Edition. 4 Vols. 
Louisa; or, Cottage on the Moor. By 
Mrs. Helme. 8th Edition. @ vols. 
Jane de Dunstanville. By Mrs. Kelly. 
Second Edition. 4 vols, 
The Son of O'Donnell. By the Author 
of the Blind Beggar, &c. 3 vols. 
This Day is published, in 2 large volumes, 12m0. 11s. 
WOMAN; or, Minor Maxims. A Sketch. 
The Literary Gazette of the 19th of September 13818, 
speaks highly of this Work, and says in one part of a 
very long critique, “ The merits of this work justly en- 
title its fair author to rank with those able and amiable 
benefactors of their sex, and through their sex, of ours, 
by whom the present age has been so happily distin- 
guished.”” 
Printed for A. K. Newman and Co, Leadenhall-street : 
where may be had 
Balance of Comfort. By Mrs. Ross. New 
Edition, 3 Vols. 16s. 6d. 
Memoirs of an American Lady. New 
Edition. 2 Vols. 1s. 
Life and Memoirs of Baron Trenck. By 
T. Holcroft. New Edition. 3 Vols. 16s. 6d. 
Children of the Abbey. By Mrs. Roche. 
New Edition, 4 Vols. 24s. 
Beggar Girl and her Benefactors. By 
Mrs. Bennett, Third Edition, 5 Vols. 27s. 6d, 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Popular Novels, recently published by Longman, 

Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, London. 
1. NEW TALES. By Mrs. Opie. In 4 Vols. 
12mo. Price 11. ss. boards. Contents:—Mrs. Arlington; 
or, all is not Gold that glitters—Proposals of Marriage— 
White Lies—Henry Woodville—The Young Man of the 
World—A Tale of Trialsx—An Odd Tempered Man—The 
Ruffian Boy; a Tale founded on fact—The Welcome 
Home; or, the Ball, 


2. The Physiognomist. A Novel. By the 
Author of The Bachelor and the Married Man. In 3 
Vols. 12mo. Price 16s. 6d. boards. 

3. Rob Roy. A Novel. By the Author 
of Waverley, &c. 3d Edit. In 3 Vois. 19mo. Price 
il. 4s. boards, 

4. Correction. A Novel. In 3 Vols. 12mo. 
il. Is. boards. 

5. The Knight of St. John. 
By Miss Anna Maria Porter. 3d Edit. 
Price 11. 1s. 

6. Northern Trish Tales; founded on 
Facts. In 2 Vols. 19mo. Price 1s. boards. 


7. The Bachelor and the Married Man; 
or, the Equilibrium of the Balane of Comfort. A Novel. 
Second Edition. In 3 Vols. 12mo. 16s. 6d. bds. 


8. The Welsh Mountaineer. A Novel. 
Ry Catherine Hutton. In 3 Vols. i2mo, i6s. 6d. bds. 
9. Lionel; or, the Last of the Pevenseys. 
A Novel. In3 Vols. 12mo. Price 11. 1s. bds. 

10. Sophia ; or, the Dangerous Indiscre- 
tion. A Tale; founded on Facts, In 3 Vols. 12mo. 
Price 16s. 6d. 

ll. The Pastor's Fire-side. A Novel. 
By Miss Jane Porter, Author of Thaddeus of Warsaw, 
and Scottish Chiefs. The ¢d Edit. In 4 Vols. 1gmo. 
il. Ais. 6d. 


A Romance. 
In 3 Vols. 12mo. 


In the Press, 


The Fast of St. Magdalen. A Novel. 


By Miss Anna Maria Porter. In3 Vols. 13mo. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. XXXVII. 
Was this Day Published. 

Contents :—I. Evelyn.—Memoirs, illustrative of the 
Life and Writings of John Evelyn, Esq. F.A.S. Author 
of the ‘ Sylva.’ State of France and Italy in his time; of 
England during the ascendancy of the Puritans; Funeral 
of Cromwell ; Restoration of Charles II.; Flague and Fire 
of London.—II. Birkbeck’s Notes on America. View of the 
Country, the People, their Manners and Habits, Emi- 
gration from Old America, and mode of Settlirg in the 
illinois.—111. Improvement of the People. 1. Courte- 
ney on the Poor Laws. 2. Myers’ Remarks on Education— 
Nicell’s View of the Report of the Poor Laws. 3. Hon. H.G. 
Bennet’s Letter on the State of Newgate.—1IV. Hon. Ho- 
raceWalpole’sLetters to Mr. Montagu—Character of Wal - 
pole and of his Works—Anecdotes of Selwyn, the Duke of 
Newcastle and Fielding—Funeral of George the Second. 
—V. Sir R. Wilson—Military and Political Power of Rus- 
sia in 1817.—V1. Nubia, Egypt, Pyramid of Cephrenes.— 
Travels in Egypt, Nubia, &c. by Henry Light, Capt. R.A. 
—Account of Mr. Belzoni’s opening of the Pyramid of 
Cephrenes, and of his discoveries at Thebes, &c.—Adden- 
dum, on the Bones found in the Sarcophagus of the cen- 
tral chamber of the Pyramid.—VI1. Endymion, by John 
Keats.—VIIJ. O’Reilly’s Voyage to Greenland, Davis’s 
Strait, &c.—1X. Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage, Canto 1V.— 
X. Memoirs on Turkey, by RobertWalpole, M.A. State of 
the Maina; Inscription on Pompey’s Pillar; Coinage of 
Attica.—XI. Woman, a Poem.—XII. The Holy Bible.— 
Bellamy’s Translation of the Bible.—Antiquity of the Old 
Testament, Account of the progress and execution of our 
Authorized Version ; examination of the Septuagint, and 
Statement of the various Translations, Greek and Latin. 

Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street, London ; 
and William Blackwood, Edinburgh. 

*,” NewEditions of the former Numberss have been again 
reprinted, and any may now be had separately, at 6s. 








<a 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Miss Mant’s New Tale. 
This Day was published, price 4s. 6d. bound, embellished 
with an elegant Copper-plate Frontispiece, 
MARGARET MELVILLE, and the SOLDIER'S 
DAUGHTER;; or, Juvenile Memoirs: interspersed with 
Remarks on the propriety of encouraging British Manu. 
factures.—By ALICIA CATHERINE MANT. 

Printed for G. and W. B. Whittaker, (late Law and 

Whittaker,) 13, Ave-Maria-lane. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 

1. Ellen; or, The Young Godmother, 
A Tale. Third Edition, with a Copper«plate Frontispiece, 
price 3s. 6d. Lound. 

2. Caroline Lismore; or, The Errors of 
Fashion. A Tale. Embellished with an elegant Engray- 
ing, price 3s. 6d. bound. 

3. Montague Newburgh; or, The Mo- 
ther and Son. Embellished with a highly-finished Cop- 
per-plate, in two vols. price 10s. 6d. boards, 





THE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE, for 
October I, price 2s. contains an interesting Memoir (ac- 
companied by a fine Portrait) of William Gifford, Esq. 
Editor of the Quarterly Review— Anecdotes of Eminent 
Persons, No. I. Mr. and. Miss Edgeworth—Original Let- 
ters of Robert Burns and Helen Matia Williams—Z on 
the Cockney School of Prose Writers, No. 1.—On the 
patronage of the Fine Arts—Original Poetry by Lord 
Byron—the late R. Ferriar, Esq.—Mottos for a supper 
by the late M. G. Lewis, Esq.—Mr. Mitford on Spanish 
Literature, with some Account of Francisco de Olivarez. 
—Progress of the Arctic Expedition—On Modern Pa- 
triotism—Jeremy Bentham—Nugz Literarie, No. 2.— 
On the punishment of death—On the superiority of the 
British Troops oyer the French—On Education—Notices 
illustrative of Cambrian History and Antiquities, Norl— 
On the institution of King Arthur’s Round Table—De- 
scription of Claremont—On the Round Towers of Ireland 
—Forgery of Bank Notes—Review of New Publications, 
with interesting Extracts— Proceedings of Public and 
Learned Societies—Important New Inventions and Dis- 
coveries—The Marquis de Chabanes on regulating the 
temperature of Dwellings, &c.—Essays on the Fine Arts 
—New Music and the Drama—Literary and Philosophical 
Varieties—Digest of Political Events, with a correct list 
of the New Parliament — Reports, Literary, Agricultural, 
Commercial, Medical, and Chemical—I nteresting Occur- 
rences, Promotions, Births, Marriages, and Deaths, abroad 
and at home, with Biographical particulars of Wm. Bur- 
don, Esq. Warren Hastings, Mr. Palmer, Mr. Bndey, 
&e. &e. 

Printed for Henry Colburn, Conduit Street ; and sold 
by every Bookseller, Stationer, and Newsman, through- 
out the Kingdom. 





Hliscellancous, 
(Connected with Literature and the Arts.) 


MR. WEST’S EXHIBITION. 
The Great Picture of 
DEATH ON THE PALE BORSE, CHRIST RE- 
JECTED, ST. PETER’S FIRST SERMON, with several 
Pictures and Sketches from other Scriptural Subjects, 
are now EXHIBITING under the immediate Pa- 
tronage of His Royal Highness the Prince Regent, @ 
No. 125, Pall Mall, near Carlton House, every Day from 
Ten till Five. CHARLES SMART, Secretary. 








London: Printed for the Proprietors, by BENSLEY and 
Sons, Rolt-court, Fleet-street : Published every Satur- 
day, by HENRY COLBURN, Public Library, Conduit- 
street; JOHN BELL, Dealer in Newspapers, Sweeting’ 
alley, Cornhill; and PINNOCK and MAUNDER, 
Booksellers, at the Literary Gazette Office, 267, Strand, 
where Cemmunications (post paid) are requested to be 
addressed to the Editor. Also supplied by all Book- 
sellers, Newsmen and Stationers, in Town or Country: 
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